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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Mayor PELICAN. 
Doctor ViCcEsIMUS PRETTYWELL. 
JOSEPH (a servant). 
Mrs. PELICAN. 
Mrs. Mayor PELICAN. 
FANNY. 
ScENE.— Major Pelican’s Villa in St. John’s Woed. 


Scene.—A handsomely-furnished apartment. Door at c., docrs 
kK. H. and L. H. a window at back at n. ¢ 


Joseru (discoverel lounging in an easy-chair—his legs upon 
another—a newspaper open in his hand). Now then for a quiet 
squint at the Sporting Intelligence. See if I can’t pick out a 
likely one for the Great Cricklewood Handicap (bell rings at L. H.). 
Of course! No indulging in literary pursuits in this house! 
That’s the young Missus’s bell; and she can’t bear being kept 
waiting. Well, 1 suppose it’s only natural for young people to 
be impatient! (getting up and going toward L. nH. ; bell at R. Be 
is heard to ring). Now the old lady’s at it, and she’ 3 always in 
a hurry, she is! Well, I suppose old people can't afford to wait 
(going towards door nk. H.; bell at L. H. rings again, then the bell at 
R. H. ; then both bells are rung violently. Joseru running back- 
wards and forwards). 

Enter Mayor PELICAN at C. 

Major. Well, Joseph, don’t you hear the bell ? 

Joseru. I hear two of them, sir. 

Major. Then why don’t you go? 

Josern. I don’t know which way to go, sir! I can’t answer 
both bells at once, sir! (here both bells ave heard to ring —) 
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Enter Doctor PRETTYWELL at Cc. 


JOsEPH (to rah What am I to do, sir? 

Doctor (coming down). Do what you are doing now * 

Joseru. I ain’t doing nothing, sir. 

Doctor. Then keep on doing nothing! It’s abo». the best 
thing you can do! 

JoserH. But I shall catch it from both my missusses, sir! 

Doctor. At first perhaps you will, but when they find they've 
both fared alike, they'll each feel secretly flattered by the inatten- 
tion you show to the other. Go to your work. 

JOSEPH. Yes, sir. 

Exit at c. 


Doctor. Well, friend Jeremiah ! 

Mayor. Well, friend Vicessimus ! 

Doctor. I seem to have dropped in at rather an unlucky 
moment; but frankly, if I were to wait till your domestic baro- 
meter pointed to “ calm and: settled” weather, I’m afraid my 
visits wouldn’t be very frequent. 

Major. True, my dear doctor. 

Docror. I don’t know how you manage it, but you generally 
contrive to have a thunderstorm, more or less violent, rumbling 
over this house of yours. 

Major. True again, and I'll tell you why. Because this 
“house of mine,” as you call it, is constantly exposed to two dis- 
cordant elements from opposite directions, but invariably coming 
into contact and exploding here ! 

Docror. I don’t exactly understand. 

Major. It’s very simple. Living here with my mother and 
my wife, who beth claim to be “monarch of all they survey,” 
I, the master of the house 

Docror. Find yourself cutting rather a contemptible figure— 
eh? 

Major. Very much so. It would be easy enough to do as 
Georgina wishes, or my mother, but to do as they both wish, is 
impossible, for the simple reason that no two women ever wish the 
same thing ; consequently the result is anger on one side, sulky 
looks on the other, one invokes her title of “mother,” the other 
her privileges of “wife,” consequently between the two- 

Doctor. You come in for more kicks than halfpence ? 

Major. Considerably more! In fact, all kicks. 

Docror. And yet I don’t know amore charming, amiable 
person than your excellent mother. I’ve known and admired her 
for more than thirty years; in fact, had it depended on me, I 
might very possibly have been your father. 

Major. Thank you. But I’m very well satisfied as I am; 
besides, the thing couldn’t be done now. 

Doctor. Not conveniently! However, she preferred marrying 
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the “author of your being,” so there was an end of my romance! 
But to return to these unfortunate domestic quarrels ; from what 
I know of your mother, I’m convinced the fault lies with your wife. 

Major. And from what I know of my wife, I’m certain it lies 
with my mother. 

Doctor. Then, my good friend, why not at once put an end 
to these personal and conjugal troubles of yours ? 

Major. How? 

Doctor. Simply this. Appoint one of the two contending 
parties— no matter which—to the sole control of your domestic 
affairs; support her authority through thick and thin, give 
her credit for always being right, even when she’s wrong, and the 
thing’s done! 

Mayor. A very good plan, I dare say, but unluckily it’s im- 
practicable. 

Docror. Why ? 

Major. Because it would require a considerable amount of 
pluck to carry it out, and I haven’t got an atom. 

Doctor. Nonsense! You've only to show a proper spirit. 

Major. How can I do that, when I haven't any spirit at all? 

Doctor. Pshaw! Recollect, Nero was a perfect lamb at start- 
ing, and yet he fiddled when Rome was burning. 

Masor. But I’m not a Nero! Besides, I haven’t got a fiddle, 
and I couldn’t fiddle if I had. 

Mrs. P. (from rooms R. and L.—together). Joseph! 

Mrs. Magsor. \ Joseph ! 

Doctor. Here they both come! Do as I tell you, pluck up a 
proper spirit ; in the meantime I'll beat a retreat (runs out at C.). 

MaJsor (shouting after him). Coward! to leave me alone to 
the mercy of two exasperated females! 


Enter Mrs. Petican hurriedly at R. u. 


Mrs. P. This is perfectly intolerable! 
— It’s absolutely unbearable! (entering hurriedly 
at L. H.). 
Mrs. P. To take no notice of my bell! 
Mrs. Mayor. What’s the use of my ringing ? 
Mrs. P. Oh! here you are, son Jeremiah ? 
Major. Yes, my dear mother (aside), and I devoutly wish I was 
anywhere else! 
Mrs. P. (turning him round towards her). I appeal to you 
to see that my authority in this house is respected ! 
, en (with pretended surprise). What? Has any one 
ar 
Mrs. Major (turning him towards her). I presume you won't 
allow me to be treated with inattention ? 
Major (with pretended surprise again). What? Has any 
one presumed 
A2 
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Mrs. P. (aside to him). But what’s the matter with your wife ? 
She seems out of temper ! 

Masor. Yes! because Joseph didn’t attend to her summons 
at once. When you require him, he knows better than do that! 

Mrs. Major (aside to him). Your mother appears annoyed 
at something or other ? 

Major. No wonder! Joseph didn’t answer her bell. He knows 
better than keep you waiting ! (aside) What a humbug I am! 

Mrs. P. By-the-bye, Jeremiah, I have ordered dinner an hour 
later to-day. 

Mrs. Mason. Indeed ? and for what reason pray ? 

Mrs. P. Because it suits me. 

Major. Oh! of course, my dear Georgina, if it suits her-—— 

Mrs. Major. But it doesn’t suit me. I expect Mr. Simcox, the 
jeweller, early this evening, and cannot dine later than five. 

Major. Oh! of course, my dear mother, if she expects Mr. 
Simcox -— 

Mrs. P. It’s too late now, the dinner will be served at six 
o'clock. 

Mrs. Major. Iwon’t give way! It will be on the table at five. 

Mrs. P. Six! 

Mrs. Masor. Five! 

Masor (aside). There they are again !—hard at it !—hammer 
and tongs! 

Enter Joseru running at c. 

JoserH. Please, ma’am, please, sir, here’s Miss Fanny just 
-driven up in a cab from the station ! 

Mrs. P. Fanny! 

Major. What can bave brought her back ? 

Fanny ( heard speaking off at c.). Gently, my good man, 
with that box—my best hat’s in it! Such a beauty too! (runs in 
at C.; sheis in a light summer travelling costume). Here I am! 
How astonished you all look! Ha! ha! ha! (running to Mrs. 
MaJor P.). Dear Georgina! so glad to see you once again (kissing 
her) (nodding to Major). How do, brother Jeremiah ? and you, 
dear mamma ? (about to kiss Mrs, PEuicaN). 

Mrs. P. (stifily). I was not aware, miss, that it was usual for 
a well-educated young lady to address her sister-in-law betore 
her mother ! 

Fanny. Did I? Sosorry,dearmamma. I really didn’t see you 
at first. 

Major (aside). I’m sure she’s big enough! 

Fanny (holding wp her face to Mrs. P.). Well mamma? won't 
you kiss me? (slily) You know you're punishing yourself as well 
as me. 

Mrs. P. Who can resist the dear child? (kissing Fanny). But 
we thought your visit to your Cheltenham friends was intended to 
last another week ? 
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Fanny. So it was, but they were obliged to return to town, so 
they brought me with them, put my luggage into a cab at the 
station, me on the top—I mean my luggage on the top—and here 
Tam! 

Enter Joseru at L. i. 

JosePH. Luncheon is on the table, sir! 

Mrs. P. Very well, Joseph (aside to Major). Don’t forget 
what I said about the dinner. 

Masor (aside to her). All right; six o'clock, sharp! 

Mrs. Major (aside to Major). Remember what I decided 
about the dinner-hour ! 

Major (aside to her). All right! five o’clock, sharp! (aside). 
Between the two the chances are I shan’t get any dinner at all! 


(Exeunt Mrs. PeLican and MaJor at R. f.). 


Fanny. I’m so glad we're alone at last, Georgina ; we can have 
a nice long chat together ; and I’ve such a lot to tell you. 

Mrs. Major. Well? I'm allattention! But first, how did you 
enjoy your trip to Cheltenham ? 

Fanny. Not much. I found it rather slow. Nothing but a 
collection of bilious-looking fogies being wheeled about in Bath 
chairs. But never mind that; I’ve something else to talk about! 

Mrs. Major (smiling). Something very serious, no doubt. 

Fanny. Awfully serious! Listen! At the very first ball I went 
to at the Assembly Rooms—— 

Mrs. Major. A very brilliant affair, of course ! 

Fanny. Really, Georgina, if you keep on interrupting me in 
this sort of way—— 

Mrs. Major. I beg your pardon! Well ? 

Fanny. Well, at my very first ball I danced with a gentleman, 
once or twice—perhaps three or four times. 

Mrs. Major. Young, of course (smiling). 

Fanny. Rather! 

Mrs. Major. Handsome ? 

Fanny (very quickly). Very! Well, judge of my surprise when, 
the very next morning, as I was sitting in the drawing-room, the 
door opened and the servant announced “ Captain Boodle ”! 

Mrs. Major. The “ young gentleman !” (smiling). 

Fanny. Yes! 

Mrs. Major. Perhaps you had given him your address ? 

Fanny (indignantly). Not I indeed! He didn’t ask for it, or 
perhaps I might! Well, the next morning he called again, and the 
following morning, and the morning after that—in short, every 
morning—and as I was always in the drawing-room, of course 
quite by accident—— 

Mrs. Mayor. You naturally became quite intimate—familiar 
and chatty. 

Fanny. He didn’t! J did allthe chatting part! Never did I 
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see any one so timid, so bashful, as Boodle. When he did try to 
say something, there he’d stand stammering and stuttering and 
blushing like a schoolgirl! But although his tongue didn’t say 
much, his eyes did! 

Mrs. Major (smiling). And they said, “I love you”? 

Fanny. Distinctly! Well, I thought to myself it’s not a bit of 
use going on like this. It’s quite evident the poor man worships 
the very ground I tread upon. So when he called next day and I 
told him, in tremulous accents of course, that I was going away 
the effect was magical! First he turned pale, then red, then 
blue; then he let his hat fall, then his umbrella; then himself; 
—on both his knees, at both my feet, and there I believe he would 
have remained till further notice, if I hadn’t said to him, 
“ Augustus ”"—his name is Augustus—“ I won’t pretend to misun- 
derstand you. You love me! Iam yours!” 

Mrs. Mayor. What? Such an act of thoughtlessness—of 
indiscretion, on your part ? 

Fanny. Perhaps it was, but I know this, it quite cured him of 
his timidity! for when he once did begin, I never heard any 
body’s tongue rattle on at such a rate as his did—never! 

Mrs. Major. And the result, I presume, was—— 

Fanny. That we both, then and there, exchanged vows of con- 
stancy, and locks of hair !—his is rather red, by-the-bye! But I 
see mamma coming ! 

Mrs. Mayor. Then I'll retire. Seeing us closeted together 
would only arouse her ridiculous jealousy. 

Fanny. And I'll see if I can’t find an opportunity to slip in a 
word about Augustus. In the meantime you'll keep my secret ? 

Mrs. Major. Religiously! for your sake (going up). 

Fanny. And Boodle’s. 

Mrs. Major (turning and smiling). And Boodle’s. [Exit at c.] 


Enter Mrs. PELICAN at R. H. 


Mrs. P. Oh! here you are, Fanny ? 

Fanny. Yes, mamma! and quite alone. 

Mrs. P. Now! But you were not alone. 

Fanny. No, dear Georgina was with me. 

Mrs. P. And “dear Georgina,” no doubt, lost no opportunity 
of prejudicing you against your mother! 

Fanyy. Oh mamma! (reproachfully). 

Mrs. P. But fortunately you will not long be exposed to her 
pernicious influence. 

Fanny. Oh, mamma! 

Mrs. P. Bring a chair and sit down by me. 

Fanny (sitting down by Mrs. PE.ican’s side—aside). I wonder 
what’s coming ? 

Mrs. P. I have something serious to say to you, Fanny. 

Fanny. So have I to you, mamma—very serious! 
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Mrs. P. Indeed? In the meantime, as I happen to be your 
mother, and you, consequently, happen to be my daughter, 
perhaps you'll allow me to begin jirst ? 

Fanny. Certainly. 

Mrs. P. Then listen. Although you are still very young —— 

Fanny. Nineteen next birthday, mamma. 

Mrs. P. Don’t interrupt me! Although you are still young, 
I have been reflecting a good deal lately on that all important 
subject, your future settlement in life! 

Fanny (quickly). So have I,mamma! (aside). I shall be able 
to get in a word presently about Augustus! 

Mrs. P. In other words, don’t you consider it high time you 
thought of matrimony ? 

Fanny (very quickly). I do,;mamma! I’m always thinking of it ! 

Mrs. P. But of course it isn’t likely you can have any one in 
your eye yet! 

Fanny. I beg your pardon! I have! 

Mrs. P. (severely). What’s that you say ? 

Fanny. That is—I mean—of course I haven't! (aside). It 
won’t do to say anything about Augustus yet; I must keep him 
dark ! 

Mrs. P. Then you have no positive antipathy to the married 
state? 

Fanny. I should think not, indeed ! (very quickly). 

Mrs. P. (severely). My dear! I’m really surprised to hear a 
well-educated young lady express herself in such—I might 
almost say indedicate terms. But to return; I need not say I 
would not encourage any candidate for your hand who was not 
deserving of you. 

Fanny. Of course not, mamma! He must be worthy of such a 
treasure ! 

Mrs. P. Tolerably young and not absolutely ill-looking. 

Fanny (eagerly). Certainly not! (aside). 1 call Augustus 
decidedly good-looking ! 

Mrs. P. And in the posession of ample means. 

Fanny (aside). Augustus has got ever so much already, 
besides two rich maiden aunts and an aged godmother! 

Mrs. P. All of which qualifications are, fortunately, in the 
possession of Sir Marmaduke Mangle ! 

Fanny. Sir Marmaduke Mangle ? Lor, mamma, you can’t mean 
that little old man we met at Brighton with a bad cough, a wig, 
and a canary-coloured complexion ? 

Mrs. P. He's not old by any means, and is only slightly canary- 
coloured after all! However, he has seen you, he admires you, and 
offers you his hand, his heart, his title, and his fortune ! 

Fanny. But I don’t love him, mamma! I never could love him 
—even if I didn’t love somebody else! 

Mrs. P. (starting). What’s that I hear? You love somebody else? 
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Fanny. Yes, and one who loves me, and one I’m determined 
to marry or die an old maid. There! 

Mrs. P. (angrily). Silence, miss! 

Fanny (impatiently). I won't silence! If you think Sir 
Marmaduke such a very great catch, marry him yourself! I'll 
consent to it, and give you away into the bargain! It's quite 
evident you were never in love! 

Mrs. P. I beg your pardon! I was, intensel7, with a youthful 
Coctor! (asid’). Poor Vicesimus! Ah! (giving a long sigh). 
Nevertheless, I marned your father—and we were not so very 
unhappy, considering! (fe Fanny, who is about to speak). Not 
another word! My mind is made up, so the sooner you make up 
yours to become Lady Mangle the better! 


Enter Mrs. Mayor and Masor at €., followed by Joseru. 


Mrs. Mason. Nothing so simple, Joseph! Tell Mary to put 
up a bed for Miss Fanny in her mamma’s room! 

Mr:. P. (sharply). What’s that? Put up a bed in my 
room ? 

Mrs. Mason. Yes! Why not ? 

Mrs. P. Because I won’t allow it! 

MaJor (aside). There they are at it again! 

Fanny. But why can’t I have my own snug little room ? 

Mrs. Major. ‘The fact is, I have made a work-room of it for 
myself; besides, Fanny’s proper place is with her mother. 

Mrs. P. Quite out of the question! The slightest noise disturbs 
my sleep. 

Fanny. But I sleep so very quietly, mamma—you'd scarcely 
hear me breathe ; J don't, and as for snoring —— 

Mrs. P. I won't hear another word. 

MaJor. But, hang it all, Fanny must sleep somewhere! She 
requires a horizontal position as much as other people. 

Mrs. P. Then let her find one—but not in my room! 

Mrs. Major. I insist on my wishes being carried out. 

Fanny (aside to Major). Oh brother Jeremiah, if I was only 
in your place just for five minutes! 

MaJor (aside). She's quite right! I’m master here after all, 
confound it! If I’m not, 1 ought to be; and if I ought to be, I 
will be, confound it! (aloud, and assuming an authoritative 
manner). My patience is exhausted! Anurchy has presided too 
long over my domestic hearth. 

Fanny (aside to him.) Confound it! 

Major. Confound it! 

Mrs. P. , 

Mrs. Magor. \ Quite true! 

Masor. Aud henceforth I’m determined to be master of my 
own house (Fanny whispers him). Confound it! 

Major. Lut there must be a mistress as well. 
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Mrs. P. Of course! Well (anxiously), decide between 

Mrs. MaJor. us. 

Major. ‘That’s what I’m going to do (aside). It’s really very 
awkward! My mother screams loudest, but my wife screams 
longest ; besides, I only hear my mother in the day, whereas my 
wife 

Mas. P. (to Mason). Well? which of the two is to be mistress 
here ? 

Mrs. Mayor. Yes, which of the two ? 

Magor (after a violent effort). My wife! There! I’ve said it 
(Fanny whispers him). Confound it! 

Mrs. P. Ah! (screaming and falling into a chair). 

Mrs. Major. Come, Major, and as your reward you shall hear 
me issue my orders in such a style. (Exit at L. H., (hurrying 
Major with her, and calling as she goes out.) Joseph! Mary! 
Sophia ! 

Mrs. P. (suddenly starting up from her chair). So! she 
—she’s to be everybody, and J’m to be nobody! a cypher, a 
nonentity! Was there ever such ingratitude? I, who left my 
own home to live with them, without even waiting to be asked, 
to give them the benefit of my experience, to take upon myself 
the entire control of their domestic affairs—nay, evento carry my 
maternal affection so far as not to allow either of them to interfere 
in anything whatever! 

Fanny (aside). Poor dear mamma! she doesn’t see that’s the 
very reason why everything went wrong 

Mrs. P. But I'll forget them, I'll renounce them, I'll cast 
them off, I'll abandon them to their unhappy fate; and when 
youre comfortably married, dear, I'll come and live with you 
(throwing her arms round Faxxy, who tries to speak). No, 
thanks, I see you are literally bursting with gratitude; but I 
am rewarded already! I feel it here—here (striking her breast, 
then flings her arms round Fanny again and hurries out at R. H.). 

Fanny. Mercy on us! here’s a pretty piece of business! Live 
with me when I am married? Poor Augustus! he little suspects 
what a rod there is in pickle for him! It’s all Jeremiah’s fault and 
it’s poor little I who am punished. 

Doctor (without). In the parlour, is she ?—very well ! 

Fanny. Surely that’s dear Doctor Prettywell’s voice ! 


Enter Docror at c. 


Docror. Ah! my dear young friend, delighted to see you! 

Fanny. Not more than I am to see you. doctor! 

Decror. But let me look at you. How we're grown! I 
declare we're quite a young woman ! 

Fanny. Yes, doctor. 

Decror. And a very pretty one too! 

Fanny. Yes, doctor. 
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Doctor (looking intently at Fanny). She’s the very image of 
her mother, as she was thirty years ago; the same soft blue eyes, 
before she took to spectacles, the same fairy form, before it filled 
out, the same alabaster brow, before the wrinkles set in! 

Fanny (aside). How earnestly he looks at me! I hope I 
haven’t fascinated him as well as Sir Marmaduke! (suddenly). 
Goodness me! what if he should be the “ youthful doctor ” mamma 
was speaking about? (Docror looks at her again and gives a 
loud sigh.) What a sigh! It must be he. He may still have 
some lingering affection for her, the flame may not be quite burnt 
out ; there may be a tiny spark left which a little gentle blowing 
may rekindle into a blaze. It isn’t very likely; still I may as well 
try what a little “blowing” may do. 

Doctor. Well, now that your education is completed, and 
you’ve come home brimful of accomplishments, of course you'll 
go into society, and, like other young ladies, pick up a husband ? 

Fanny (with affected indifference). A husband? Not, I indeed! 
I’ve never even thought of such a thing! (Aside). | had no idea 
I could fib so well! (Aloud). No, doctor ! I’ve too much regard for 
my own tranquillity, my own peace of mind! 

Doctor. Hoity toity! Who’s been putting such nonsense into 
your head? 

Fanny. Why, you yourself never ventured on matrimony ! 

Doctor. No! because I—I—heigho! (giving a loud sigh). 

Fanny (aside and smiling). The “tiny spark” is gradually 
getting into a blaze! I did quite right in trying the effect of a 
little “ blowing!” (Aloud). Besides, I have come to the conclusion, 
from considerable personal experience, that the male sex in 
general—-I mean, taken in a lwmp—is no better than it should be. 

Doctor (laughing). Indeed! 

Fanny. I'm sorry to say they’re a false, fickle, perfidious lot ! 
They gain a poor confiding woman’s heart only to trifle with it and 
trample on it! Poor dear mamma! I am no longer surprised at 
your little fits of temper, at your discontent with everything 
and everybody—now that I know the sad circumstances which 
blighted your youth and cast a gloom over your after-life! (with 
affected pathos). 

Docror (aside). What do I hear? (Aloud and anziously). 
Has your mother, then, revealed ——? 

Fanny. No; but she might just as well, because I was sure to 
find it out. 

Doctor. Find out what? 

Fanny. A lot of things! Ah, doctor! if you had only heard 
her sigh as I have! 

Doctor. Sigh? 

Fanny. Yes, but that’s not all. Poormamma! You'd hardly 
believe the number of pearly drops I’ve seen fall from her poor 
eyes into her teacup. 
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Docror. Pearly drops? 

Fanny. But that’s not all! (in a very mysterious manner). I 
once heard her, when she little thought I was listening, say in 
faltering accents,“ Ah! if he had really loved me, would he not 
have declared his passion when I became a widow ?” 

Docror. Did she? (aside). She loves me still! Dear 
Cleopatra ! 

Fanny. Who can she mean? I should so like to know. 
Perhaps, doctor, you'll help me to find out ; but here she comes 
(looking toward c. Doctor gives a violent start). Why, what’s the 
matter ? 

Docror. Nothing ; only a sort of a kind of a—of a—I scarcely 
know whether I am standing on my head or my heels! 

Fanny. On your head, of course! 

Doctor. I thought so. 

Mrs. P. (heard without). Joseph! Joseph! 

Docror (aside). I can’t meet her yet. The agitation—the 
trepidation—the perturbation—the—— 

Fanny. Perhaps you'd better retire, doctor—( Aside), or else 
he’ll be flopping down on! his knees to mamma before I’ve pre- 
pared her for the shock ! 


Enter Mrs. PEuican at k. H., followed by JosErnu. 


Mrs. P. Joseph, inform your master that I shall dine in my 
own apartment. (JosEPH bows and goes out rk. u. Doctor meets 
Mrs. Peuican as she comes down—looks tenderly at her—clasps 
his hands, and gives a deep sigh; thenhurries up—stops again 
at C.—turns—gives her another tender look—another deep sigh, 
and hurries out at C). 

Mrs. P. (watching Doctor in astonishment). Why, what’s 
the matter with the man ? 

Fanny. (aside). It’s yourturn now, mamma! You wanted 
to get a husband for me; so as one good turn deserves another, 
I'll see if I can’t find one for you / 

Mrs. P. (aside). 1 must find out who this “girlish fancy” of 
hers is. (Aloud). Come here, Fanny. Of course your happiness 
is all I desire! 

Fanny. And it’s all J desire too, mamma ! 

Mrs. P. Then have contidence in your mother —your only 
mother! Tell me the name of the young man who has won your 
affections ? 

Fanny. You asked me if I had any one in my eye, and I said 
I had, but I didn’t tell you he wasa young man. The fact is, 
mamma, I’ve been so often told that I am so giddy, so thought- 
less, so flighty, that if I selected some one of muturer years he 
— give me the benefit of his experience—his advice— his— 

is 

Mrs. P. Maturer years ? 
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Fanny. Yes! FPesides, he has known me solong! Ever since 
I was a tiny little mite. He used to dandle me on his knee, and 
buy me dolls, and toys, and sweeties, and hardbake, and alecam- 
pane, and all that sort of thing! 

Mrs. P. (aside). Known her for years! (suddenly). Mercy 
on us! Can she be alluding to “ Vicesimus ? 

Fanny. But, ma dear, that which attracted me more than all 
was the respectful, I may say the affectionate, terms in which he 
always speaks of you. 

Mrs. P. Does he? (Aside). Poor fluttering heart, be still! 
Year Vicesimus! He hasn’t, then, quite forgot his Cleopatra! 
(Aloud). But is Doctor Prettywell, for it surely must be he 
to whom your remarks apply 

Fanny. Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. P. (aside). I thought so. (Aloud). Is he aware of your 
somewhat foolish partiality ? 

Fanny. I think so. He'll tell you why! Whenever he used 
to call, and we happened to be sitting side by side—I mean, you 
and I, mamma—l noticed that he always kept his eye fixed on 
us, and it always made me blush so. 

Mrs. P. (aside). Poor simple child. She flatters herself that 
it was on her that Vicesimus’s enamoured glances were riveted. 

Fanxy. And don’t you recollect the last time he took us to 
the theatre, how attentive, how polite he was to you? 

Mrs. P. Yes. Iremember he brought me three oranges and 
an ounce of acidulated drops into our box. 

Fanny. And if you only had heard him just now, whenT told 
him how shamefully you had been treated here! What!” he 
exclaimed, turning quite red in the face and tearing his hair out 
in handfuls. “What? Dare to offer such an affront to so good, 
so amiable, so excellent a woman—a woman born to command, 
born to be beloved!” 

Mrs. Did he ? 


Enter Joseru at rR. BH. 


JoserH. Please, ma’am—Doctor Prettywell wishes to know if 
you are disengaged ? 

Mrs. P. I'll come to him. (Ezit Josern Rr. oH.) How shall I 
meet him? how conceal my feelings? Once more, poor little 
fluttering heart, be still! (Aside and looking at Faxny). Poor 
Fanny! I shall be sorry to cut her out; but constancy like 
Vicesimus’s deserves and shall have its reward ! 


Ezit at r.u. 


Fanny. There! I flatter myself I’ve managed that rather 
cleverly. l’ve given tranquillity to Jeremiah, happiness to 
Georgina, I’ve got mamma a husband, and—but stop a bit! who's 
to get one for me? Oh dear, dear! I haven't half done yet! 
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Enter Mrs. Masor very hurriedly at c. 

Mrs. Major. Oh! what shall I do? what shall I do? 

Fanyy. Georgina dear, what's the matter ? 

Mrs. Major. Oh, Fanny, such an event ! I quite forgot to tell 
you that a person, I can’t call hima gentleman, has been following 
me about everywhere in the most persevering, the most audacious 
manner, for the last month ! 

Fanny. What a contrast to Augustus! 

Mrs. Mayor. And at last he has actually had the effrontery to 
write tome. A groom called just now with a letter, and was in 
the act of giving it to Mary with strict injunctions to deliver it to 
me, and to me only, when my husband suddenly appeared and 
snatched the letter out of his hand. 

Fanny (aside). Something more for me todo! I shall never 
get my work done here ! 

Mrs. Masor. He must have read the letter by this time! Oh! 
what, what will he think of me? But here he comes! and what a 
dreadful temper he looks in! 


Enter Masor hurriedly at c. looking very wild and agitated, 
a letter in his hand ; comes forward. 


Magsor (folding his arms and assuming a tragic attitude). 
So, madam !—I repeat So, madam !—you may well tremble at the 
sight of your hitherto too confiding but now indignant husband! 

Mrs. Major. But, Jeremiah dear—— 

Major. Don’t “Jeremiah dear” me! Are you aware, unhappy 
woman, that I might give you in charge to the police ?—no! I 
don’t mean that—that I might insist on a separation ? or call your 
ignoble accomplice out and shoot him?—which I would do, if I were 
sure he wouldn’t shoot me! But no! I prefer to expose, to unmask 
you! 

Enter Mrs. Peican hastily at c., followed by Doctor. 

Mrs. P. What is all this disturbance about? What has 
happened ? 

Major. You've arrived just in time! I only wish the entire 
universe were assembled in this breakfast-room to hear me! 

Mrs. Major (shrugging her shoulders). Pshaw! they could 
only laugh at your absurd suspicions! 

Major. Suspicions? Come I like that, when I have the proofs 
—you hear, madam, the proofs—of your misconduct !—This letter, 
madam! this letter! (producing letter and flourishing it). 

Mrs. P. A letter! 

Major. Yes! listen and shudder! (taking letter out of enve- 
lope which he lets full on stage, then reading in an impressive 
tone). “Star of my life, idol of my heart.” That’s pretty well to 
begin with! (reading again). “ Ever since the God of Love first 
presented youto my enraptured orbs!”—(Aside). What does the 
fellow mean by “orbs” ?—(Reading again). “I have loved you”— 
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point of admiration ; here it is, there’s no mistake about the point 
of admiration! (showing letter to Mrs. P. and Docror). But that’s 
notall! (readsagain). “In order to bask in your divine presence, 
I am prepared to sweep every obstacle from my path.” There’s a 
sanguinary ruffian! Of course /’m one of the obstacles to be swept 
away ! 

a. P. And how is the letter signed ? 

Major. There és no signature! 

Fanny (aside). That’s fortunate! (picking up the envelope 
unseen and putting it in her pocket). 

Major (to Mrs. Major). Now, madam, what have you to 
say ? 

‘Mas. Major. Simply this, that I am more than ever indignant 
at your preposterous and odious suspicions. 

Fanny (suddenly confronting Mason). SoamI! You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Jeremiah! and so ought you, mamma, and 
so ought everybody! And what’s more, I’m determined that poor 
dear innocent Georgina shall be no longer unjustly accused ! 

xn; + What's that? 

Magor. 

Fanny. I daresay I shall be scolded, but I’m used to that; in 
fact, I rather like it; and after all it was sure to be found out 
sooner or later; in a word—that letter 

Mrs. P. Well? 

Fanny. Was intended for me! 

Mrs. Major (aside to her). Fanny! 

Fanny (aside to her). Hush! I’m engaged in a little business 
of my own now! 

Mrs. P. For you? 

Fanny. Yes! although I particularly told him not to write to 
me. 

Mrs. P. Told him? Told who? 

Fanny. Augustus! 

Mrs. P. Who's Augustus ? 

Fanny. My Augustus, of course ! 

Mrs. Major. I can confirm Fanny's words, having been in 
possession of the whole particulars for the last hour. 

Major. Have you? Then perhaps you can furnish us with 
Augustus’s other name—i/f he’s got one (satirically). 

Mrs. Major. Certainly—Noodle. 

Fanny. (very quickly). No—Boodle! 

Docror. Augustus Boodle? let me see! of course! I first met 
him at Cheltenham ! 

Fanny. So did 1! 

Doctor. He was only alad then, and was going into the army, 
—to distinguish himself, as he said. 

Fanny. I can’t say whether he did distinguish himsely, but I 
know that he very soon distinguished me. 
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Doctor. The Boodles of Gloucestershire. There’s not a more 
respected family in the county! Come, my dear Mrs. Pelican, 
if you'll take my advice, you'll not hes:tate in accepting Augustus 
Noodle—I mean Boodle—as a son-in-law ! 

Mrs. P. Well, I'll think the matter over, and then perhaps I 
may say yes. 

Fanny (coaxingly). Suppose you say “ yes” first, mamma, and 
think the matter over afterwards ? 

Mrs. P. (ironically). But Fann), what about a certain party 
of “ matwrer years,” on whose experience you proposed to rely ? 

Fanny. Let me ask you, mamma, would it have been dutiful 
in a daughter to deprive her mother of the object of her early 
affection ? 

Major. What’s that? “ Early affection ”—“ object ” ? 

Mrs. P. Yes! there stands the object (pointing to Doctor). 
In a word, I have been induced to accept the hand of Doctor 
Prettywell, from his many amiable qualities and (aside to Dccror) 
his constancy. Here, Vicesimus (holding her hand out to him). 

Doctor. Thanks, Cleopatra (taking her hand and kissing it). 

Major (very timidly to Mrs. Major). Georgina! can you 
forgive your Jeremiah? I don’t know how I may look, but you've 
no idea how small I feel. 

Mrs. Mayor. This once Ido! but remember, this once only. 
There (giving her hand to Major). 

Major. Then, in spite of all petty domestic discords, every- 
body is happy at last. 

Fanny. Which only proves the truth of the old adage, that 
“ After a Storm comes a Calm.” 





For permission to act this piece apply to the Author by letter, to 
the cwre of Messrs. KELLy & Co., 51, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


*,” The Portrait of Mr. Mappison Morton, which appeared in 
the January Number, is copied (by permission) from «a 
Cabinet Photograph taken by the LonpoN STEREOsSCcorIc 
CoMPany. 





THE ROSE OF PARADISE. 


The legend runs thus : When driven from Paradise Eve imp!ored 
the angel guarding the gates to grant her if but a flower from the 
Garden of Eden. He plucked a rose, and kissing its petals said : 
* Mother of all future generations, take this rose, culled in Paradise, 
as a lasting memento of your happiness, and know, that at some 
time of her mortal life, its fragrance shall be inhaled by every 
daughter of Earth, whether for weal or woe—‘ "Tis the Rose of 
Love.’” 

He pluck’d a red, red rose, 

As the day died in the skies, 

* Fairest flow’r,” he said, “ aye, bloom 
A Rose of Paradise. 

And so my love shall live, 

Tho’ between us rolls the sea, 

And the rose shall speak unto 
Thy trusting heart of me.” 


His ship sail’d with the dawn, 
And the days have grown to years, 
But the maid is waiting still, 

Her eyes bedimm’d with tears. 
Once through the starry night 
Came a voice from out the sea, 
Wailing, “ Maiden, never will 

The lad return to thee.” 


*“ The red, red rose he swore 
Pledge of truth and love to he 
Dead, long dead—its wither'd leaves 
A rose of Destiny.” 
*Twas an angel spoke ; he kiss’d 
The brow of the maiden fair, 
He mingl‘d silver threads with 
The threads of her golden hair, 
Then breath’d a silent blessing, 
On the heart so wrung with pain, 
And new love, full and perfect, 
Woke to life and strength again. 
EDITH PRINCE. 
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THE EARLS OF SHAFTESBURY. 


AT noon on Thursday, the 8th of October last, there was 
4% performed a religious function of so pathetic and so 
universal an interest as to be unsurpassed by anything which 
has ever preceded it in our generation. It was held in the most 
venerable, if for no other reason because the most sacred to 
genius and virtue, of all the temples of the land; and it was a 
funeral service over the remains of a loved and venerated noble- 
man who throughout a life unusually long had achieved and 
sustained an unprecedented reputation as a colossus of philan- 
thropy and beneficence. 

The glorious Abbey of Westminster was touched upon this 
occasion with a sombreness and solemnity beyond the wont of 
the most sorrowful of its celebrations. “As mid-day drew near,” 
to quote the vivid words of a contemporary chronicler, “ its vast 
spaces filled with crowds hushed by reverence, and darkened by 
the conventional signs of mourning. A few lights gleamed from 
the scene near the organist’s seat, and the eye, ranging along 
transept of ‘long-drawn aisle,’ saw distinctly but the painted 
effigies of a goodly and fitting company of saints. The place 
might have been prepared for some gloomy pageant—some act of 
national humiliation and sorrow—rather than the celebration of 
a noble career, closed in honour amid all men’s praises. Yet, 
sooth to say, the better and inward sense of sight perceived 
Westminster Abbey illuminated as rarely before. No ordinary 
company assembled there. Indeed the least notable part of it 
was made up of those who, distinguished by rank and place, 
mourned for one of themselves. Though royalty sent its 
representatives in the Marquis of Hamilton and Colonel Colville, 
though the church was represented by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Liverpool, statesmanship by Lord 
Northbrook and Sir Richard Cross, diplomacy by the Greek 
Embassy, municipal power by the Lord and Lady Mayoress, and 
society by a host of well-known names, the real significance of 
the great gathering lay in the indistinguishable but imposing 
mass of the representatives of humanity. Seldom have the 
forces that are warring against vice and want had so grand a 
parade. They rallied round the crape-decked banners of their 
chief in a strength which goes far to explain how it is that, amid 
many discouragements, victory seems inclining to their side. But 
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those who looked at the throng from some place of advantage in 
the interior saw not all. Bodies of delegates were forming up 
in the cloisters, waiting to fall in behind the train of mourners, 
while the open spaces around the Abbey were occupied by a 
multitude of humbler people, sufficient to fill six times the space 
available within. All this gave forth a light of its own—the light 
of sympathy with a well-spent life and of fellow-feeling with the 
practical Christianity which thinks more of visiting ‘the father- 
less and the widow in their affliction’ than of insisting upon 
the Shibboleths of creeds. To look upon all was certainly to 
strengthen faith in human kind. Lord Shaftesbury was neither 
warrior nor statesman; his rank and dignities were the least 
thing about him; he had never received a vote of thanks from 
the Legislature, or sought the world’s honours along the recog- 
nised ways thereto. He was simply a good man who chanced to 
be an Earl, and, as a good man rather than as an Earl, the sym- 
pathisers with true nobility came out in their thousands to pay the 
last honours.” 

The essential grandeur of the spectacle lay in the spontaneous 
homage of whatever is powerful for good in English society—in 
the thousands of earnest men and women gathered round the 
flower-decked coffin, which, raised on high before the altar, was 
the brightest and most beautiful feature in the scene. Acting 
as body-guard to the honoured remains—they would have been 
pall-bearers but for the absence of a pall—were some of the dead 
nobleman’s comrades on bloodless fields of glory. These 
closely surrounded the coffin of their chief and exemplar, 
eloquent in their presence not less than faithful in their devotion. 
The crowd was swelled, or rather its nucleus was composed, of 
deputations representing some two hundred religious and philan- 
thopic bodies, with all of which the deceased nobleman, in whose 
honour they had so mournfully and yet so hopefully congregated, 
had been more or less closely associated. On the day following 
the memorial service at Westminster Abbey all that was mortal 
of the late Earl of Shaftesbury was deposited, in the presence of 
his relatives, friends, neighbours and retainers, in the family tomb 
at the Church of St. Giles, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the family seat, known as St. Giles’s House, and near to Cran- 
bourne, Dorsetshire. 

Thus was the good Earl gathered to his fathers. 

Who was he? and who were they ? 

The answer to the first question, in the present state of public 
information, may safely be a short one; the greater fulness, wher- 
ever its necessity may arise, may well be accorded to what belongs 
to the remoter fields of historical inquiry. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 
Baron Ashley of Wimborne St. Giles, county Dorset, and Baron 
Cooper of Pawlett, county Somerset, the most eminent social 
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reformer of the present century, and whose name is inextricably 
interwoven with most of the humane movements of a couple of 
generations, was horn in Grosvenor Square, on the 28th of April, 
1801. He was a direct descendant of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and had, therefore, Plantagenet blood in his veins, and was of the 
lineage of William the Conqueror. He was the eldest of ten 
children, and he afterwards became the father of the same num- 
ber. His childhood was mostly spent in Dorsetshire, in the family 
home, which contains many historic mementoes, and is a fine 
specimen of the great class of stately English mansions. He was 
educated successively at Harrow and Oxford; and the late Bishop 
Short, of Adelaide, who was a fellow-student with him at Christ 
Church, said, in speaking of him on the platform of the Victoria 
Institute, that “he well remembered, although two generations 
had passed, watching Lord Ashley day after day walking up the 
great hall of Christ Church, Oxford, on his way to lecture, assidu- 
ous in his duties, diligent in his studies,” and remembered think- 
ing, “If that is a specimen of the English aristocracy, we have in 
the House of Lords an institution which has no rival throughout 
the world.” On the subject of studies Lord Shaftesbury himself 
said: “In early life I was passionately devoted to science; so 
much so, that I was almost disposed to pursue science to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. It passed away, and I betook myself 
to literature, hoping that I should not only equal, but that I 
should rival, many in mental accomplishments. Other things 
were before me, and other things passed away, because, do what I 
would, I was called to another career; and now I find myself, at 
the end of a long life, not a philosopher, not an author, but simply 
an old man who has endeavoured to do his duty in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call him.” 

Lord Ashley obtained a first class in classics, May 17th, 1823, 
graduated M.A., June 21st 1832; and was created D.C.L., June 
15th, 1841. At the age of twenty-five, that is, in the year 1826, 
he was returned to the House of Commons as member for Wood- 
stock, and supported the governments of Liverpool and Canning. 
In the administration of the Duke of Wellington, January, 1828 
—November, 1830, he was a Commissioner of the Board of Con- 
trol. He was returned for Dorchester in 1830, the year of his 
marriage, June 9th, with Lady Emily Cowper, daughter of Peter 
Leopold fifth Earl Cowper, who died October 15th, 1872, after 
having been the mother of a large family of sons and daughters. 

Lord Ashley, who had previously migrated from Dorchester to 
the county constituency of Dorsetshire, was elected one of the 
members for Bath in August, ]847, and sat for that borough until he 
succeeded his father in tbe peerage, June 2nd, 1851. He wasa Lord 
of the Admiralty in the late Sir Robert Peel’s administration in 
1834-5 ; and on the removal from the House of Commons of the late 
Mr. John Sadler, took charge of the famous Ten Hours Bill, with 
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which his memory is, inter alia, so affectionately and immortally 
associated. When Sir Robert Peel again took office in 1841, Lord 
Ashley was invited to join the administration, but refused upon 
finding that the Premier’s views would not permit him to support 
the Bill just mentioned. It was this high-principled repudiation of 
office that marked the comparative alienation of his future career 
from merely political purposes, and his almost exclusive consecra- 
tion to schemes of philanthropy and social amendment ; so that, 
notwithstanding the evident capacity he possessed for becoming a 
leader in politics and amongst statesmen, he thrust from him every 
ambitious desire for ministerial distinction, and devoted himself at 
once and foralways to the furthering of movements to alleviate the 
sufferings and to raise the condition of the most neglected of his 
fellow-creatures. The chief object for which he laboured, in and out 
of Parliament, at meetings in Exeter Hall, or in the smallest and 
most insignificant of mission-halls and school-rooms, was the im- 
provement of the circumstances of the labouring classes in every 
respect in which he could influence them for good. His power in 
the counsels of the Evangelical party within the Church of Eng- 
land was considerable ; and he has the reputation of having sug- 
gested the bishops created by the late Lord Palmerston, who was 
accustomed to consult him about their selection. 

The strong natural inclination to science and literature which 
was overborne in the late Earl of Shaftesbury by a stronger sense 
of sympathy and duty with regard to human suffering and wrong, 
as if by a divine compulsion, was in fact an hereditary and trans- 
mitted determination. For Anthony Ashley Cooper, the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury, son of Sir John Cooper, of Rockburn, Hampshire, 
has left the reputation of having been one of the ablest persons, 
greatest politicians, and most versatile and distinguished ministers 
of the seventeenth century. His mother was Anne, daughter and 
sole heiress of Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wimborne St. Giles, 
where he was born July 21st, 1621; and where, during his boy- 
hood, he was considered a prodigy of whom very extraordinary 
things were early predicted. He lost his father in March, 1631 ; 
and at the age of fifteen, in Lent term, 1636, became a fellow- 
commoner of Exeter Coliege, Oxford, of which the celebrated Dr. 
John Prideaux, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, was at that time 
rector. 

From Oxford the young baronet removed to Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he applied himself especially to the study of constitutional 
law, in which he presently attained an almost undisputed pre- 
eminence. The precocity he had shown from the cradle still 
lingered about him; and in the nineteenth year of his age he 
was chosen one of the burgesses to represent the town of Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire, in the Parliament which assembled at West- 
minster on the 13th of April, 1640, and which was so rashly dis- 
solved by the King on the 5th of the following month. 
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At the beginning of the Civil War he appears to have given 
very valid proofs of his adherence to the royal party. 

He repaired to Oxford, and was there presented by Lucius 
Carey, second Viscount Falkland, to the King, to whom he pro- 
posed to administer certain plans of conciliation by which the 
loyalty of his Majesty’s revolted subjects might be recovered and 
assured. Thus he offered to the unfortunate Charles the first 
fruits of his courage and address; presenting to the King a 
digested plan for compromising or accommodating matters between 
him and those of his people who were in arms against him. 
Charles hesitated about the acceptance of offers so responsible 
from so young an agent; to which the latter, with the natural 
readiness of his character, answered that the circumstance of his 
youth would not be the worse for the King’s affairs, provided the 
business was done. He received in consequence a commission 
from the King to promise an indemnity and redress of grievances 
to such of the parliamentary garrisons as would lay down their 
arms. His plan seems to have taken some effect ; for Weymouth 
actually surrendered to the King, and Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
as his style then was, was made governor. Some delays occurred 
in the course of his obtaining this office; and whether disgusted 
with these, and giving scope to the natural instability of his temper, 
as is intimated by Clarendon, or offended, as Mr. Locke states, at 
Weymouth having been plundered by the forces of Prince Maurice, 
he made one of those sudden turns, of which his political career 
furnishes several instances, and went over to the other side. After 
this Clarendon says that he “ gave himself up, body and soul, to the 
Parliament, and became an implacable enemy to the Royal Family.” 
Such an assertion is to be received with reserve; although it 
remains that Sir Anthony accepted a commission from the Parlia- 
ment, and raised forces in Dorsetshire, with which he took 
Wareham by storm, and reduced the greater part of the county 
to the obedience of the Parliament; whose power, however, he 
sought to moderate by expedients intended to have in addition 
the collateral effect of propping the royal cause. He held various 
high charges under the authority of the republic. Towards the 
end of 1645 he was chosen sheriff of Norfolk, and approved by 
Parliament ; and the next year, 1646, he served as sheriff of Wilt- 
shire, and had an ordinance of Parliament to enable him to reside 
out of the county. In 1651 ,he was one of that committee which 
was named for the revisal and reform of the law. 

If the accusations of Clarendon, as has been indicated, are to 
be taken with reserve, & fortiori is the same caution to be used in 
admitting, or even in reading, the palpable slanders of Dryden. 
In both cases there was much of the too willing belief and 
censure of political antagonism, to which in the case of the 
latter was added the seductive recklessness of poetical antithesis. 

Later in the life of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, it was a 
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standing joke amongst his opponents that he hoped to be chosen 
King of Poland, at the vacancy when John Sobieski was elected, 
A.D. 1674. This was probably only a revived and new edition of 
an improbable story that he expected Cromwell would have made 
him King of England. His supposed election, its causes and 
effects, are very humorously stated in a pamphlet which 
enjoyed a republication in the series of Lord Somers’ “ Tracts.” 
An allusion to this burlesque candidature for the throne of 
Poland was introduced by Dryden into his satirical poem of 
“The Medal ; a Satire on Sedition,” a production occasioned by 
the striking of a medal on account of the throwing out of an 
indictment against the Earl of Shaftesbury for high treason, at 
the Old Bailey, November, 1681, on which occasion the Whig 
party made great rejoicings by the ringing of bells, the lighting 
of bonfires, and other signs of the humbler kind of inarticulate 
political feeling, in every part of London. “The Medal,” it 
needs scarcely be said, is a most caustic invective against Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Whigs ; but not unnaturally ran into error in 
the extremity of an attack which is at once measured in its 
rhythm and beyond measure in the fierceness of its denunciation. 
Some of the earlier lines of “The Medal,” referring to the 
opening of Lord Shaftesbury’s public career, for instance, describe 
him not only with bitterness, but with historical inaccuracy, as 


“A martial hero first, with early care 
Blown, like a pigmy to the winds, to war; 
A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man ; 
So young his hatred to his prince began.” 


Then without a break, but with equal injustice, the poet proceeds: 


“ Next this—how wildly will ambition steer ! 
A vermin wriggling in the usurper’s ear ; 
Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold, 
He cast himself into the saint-like mould ; 
Groan‘d, sigh’d, and pray’d, while godliness was gain, 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 
But, as ‘tis hard to cheat a juggler's eyes, 
His open lewdness he could ne'er disguise. 
There split the saint, for hypocritic zeal 
Allows no sins but those it can conceal. 

” * * 


Power was his aim; but thrown from’that pretence, 
The wretch turn’d loyal in his own defence, 
And malice reconciled him to his prince. 
Him, in the anguish of his soul, he served, 
Rewarded faster still than he deserved. 
Behold him now exalted into trust ; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just ; 
Even in the most sincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging still to be a knave. 

The frauds he learn’d in his fanatie years, 
Made him uneasy in his lawful gears ; 

At best, as little honest as he could, 

And, like white witches, mischievously good ; 
To his first bias longingly he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means.” 
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As to the latter passage and its several accusations, it may be 
said that Shaftesbury was by no means in a hurry to submit to 
Cromwell’s domination, any more than he had been to join the 
Parliament ; for to his tact, finesse, and ambition as a statesman, 
the uncontrolled authority of an individual, and of one, too, who 
was inaccessible to all arts of cajolery or management, and who 
only acted upon his own opinion and impulses, presented a very 
uupromising field of exertion. Accordingly, he is said to have 
been very active in opposing the dispossession of the Long 
Parliament ; and, being a member of that convoked by the 
Protector in 1656, he signed the famous protestation against the 
personal usurpation of Cromwell, which occasioned a very sudden 
dissolution of that assembly. Notwithstanding this occasional 
opposition, Sir Anthony was a member of the Protector’s Privy 
Council, and was so far in his favour that he is said by his 
enemies to have cherished hopes of succeeding Cromwell in his 
power, and with this view to have aimed at becoming his son-in- 
law. Hence he is called, in the “ Dream of the Cabal,” which 
occurs in the first volume of “ State Poems :” 


“ A little bob tail’d lord, urchin of State, 
A praise-God-bare-bone peer, whom all men hate.’ 


As a gloss upon Dryden’s accusation of hypocrisy and sancti- 
moniousness, it may be said that, according to North, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, “in all his ways and workings, held a concert with 
the anti-monarchists and fanatics.” As to his dissipation, the 
well-known speech of Charles II., and his reply to the same, are 
generally regarded, although in reality not quite conclusively, 
as sufficient evidence. ‘I believe, Shaftesbury,” said the Merry 
Monarch, “ thou art the wickedest dog in England.” “ May it 
please your Majesty,” retorted the statesman, “of a subject I 
believe Lam.” The temptation to such a repartee was certainly 
in great part a verbal one merely; and an admission made for 
other than moral considerations cannot be regarded as necessarily 
carrying with it all it seems to convey of self-accusation. 

North, the recorder of all that was evil concerning Shaftesbury, 
says that, “ whether out of inclination, custom, or policy, I will 
not determine, it is certain he was not behindhand with the 
court in the modest pleasures of the time, and to what excess of 
libertinism they were commonly grown, is no secret. There was 
a deformed old gentleman, named Sir Paul Neal, who, they say, 
sat for the picture of Sydrophel, in ‘ Hudibras ;’ and about town 
was called the Lord Shaftesbury’s groom, because he watered his 
mares in Hyde Park with Rhenish wine and sugar, and not 
seldom a bait of cheese-cakes.” 

Whatever Sir Anthony’s private political principles might have 
been, he failed not to take a share of power upon the changes 
which so rapidly succeeded the death of Cromwell. Under the 
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Rump Parliament, he was one of the Council of State, and a com- 
missioner for managing the army, one of the committee to secure 
the Tower, and colonel of a regiment of horse. He made use of 
the influence which these situations afforded him for hastening 
the Restoration. Sir Anthony had long maintained a secret 
correspondence with the royal party, and was to have joined Sir 
George Booth at his rising, had he not been so suddenly crushed. 
He was taxed with this intended co-operation in Parliament; but 
he was at least resolved not to bear witness against himself, for he 
made the highest professions of his innocence, and imprecated 
God’s judgments on himself and his posterity if he had the 
slightest communication with the King or his friends. This was 
certainly rather an emphatic way of pleading “not guilty.” 
Nevertheless he was one of those who invited Monk into England, 
and was the first to supply him with aregiment of horse. He was, 
moreover, active in defeating the schemes of General Lambert ; 
and, by way of climax in this connection, was named one of the 
twelve members who were deputed by the House of Commons to 
invite the King to return to his dominions. 

For his services in reference to the Restoration, and three days 
before his restored Majesty’s coronation, he was raised to the 
peerage, April 20th, 1661, with the title of Baron Ashley of Wim- 
borne St. Giles. Soon afterwards he was made Chancellor and 
Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, and on the death of that loyal 
old peer, who was also his great friend and patron, the wise and 
worthy Earl of Southampton, he was appointed one of the lords 
commissioners for executing the office of High Treasurer. 

As a member of the “Cabal” ministry great odium has been 
thrown upon him by some writers, whilst others affirm that its 
more obnoxious measures were the objects of his opposition. His 
conduct in any case appears to have been satisfactory to the King, 
so that in January, 1672, he was constituted lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Dorset, and in the month of April following was created 
Lord Cooper of Pawlett, in the county of Somerset, and Earl of 
Shaftesbury. In November of the same year he was raised to the 
great and envied position of Lord High Chancellor of England, the 
duties of which he executed, even as allowed by his enemies, with 
equal ability and integrity. “With what prudence, candour, 
honour and integrity he acquitted himself in that great and 
weighty employment, the transactions of the Court of Chancery 
during the time of his chancellorship will best testify; justice 
then ran in an equal channel, so that the cause of the rich was not 
suffered to swallow up the rights of the poor; nor was the strong 
or cunning oppressor permitted to devour the weak or unskilful 
opposer, but the abused found relief suitable to their distress, and 
those by whom they were abused a severe reprehension answer- 
able to their crimes. The mischievous consequences which com- 
monly arose from the delays and other practices of that court 
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were, by ingenious and judicious management, very much abated, 
and everything weighed and determined with exact judgment 
and equity.” 

The Earl of Shaftesbury held the office of Lord Chancellor, 
however, oniy for twelve months, resigning the great seal, in 
consequence of a court intrigue against him, November 9th, 1673. 
After this he took over his great influence and talents to the side 
of the opposition, and became so violent as a partisan that he was 
at length sent to the Tower, where he remained more than a year, 
and obtained his release at last only by making a full submission. 

In due course Lord Shaftesbury returned to power, and had the 
merit of bringing forward, and of causing to be passed, the Act 
known popularly as that of Habeas Corpus; but his efforts to 
exclude the Duke of York from the succession roused that prince 
to such strenuous exertions that in four months the ministry was 
turned out, and shortly afterwards the Earl was sent a second 
time to the Tower, on a charge of high treason. This was in 
1681, and when on the 24th of October of that year the grand 
jury at the Old Bailey found no true bill against him, his en- 
largement and declaration of innocence were received with great 
rejoicings by the people, and the medal was struck upon the 
occasion, which, as we have already seen, formed the subject of 
the satiric muse of John Dryden. His triumph, moreover, had 
been damped beforehand by the withering satire with which his 
character had been depicted just previously in Dryden’s “ Absalom 
and Achitophel.” 

“ Of these the false Achitophel was first ; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst ; 

For close designs, and crooked counsels fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfix'd in principles and place ; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which, workirg out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 
He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please ; 

sankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 

To that. unfeathered two-legg'd thing, a son; 
Got, while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And born a shapeless lump, like Anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate, 

Resolved to ruin, or to rule, the State.” 


In November, 1682, the first Earl of Shaftesbury, prematurely 
decrepit with the vicissitudes of his life and career, retired in 
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search of repose to Holland, and died at Amsterdam, on the 22nd 
of January, 1683, in the sixty-second year of his age. His remains 
were brought to this country for interment, and were laid to rest 
with those of his ancestors at Wimborne St. Giles, where a noble 
monument with a large inscription to his honour, was erected in 
1732 by his descendant, the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Amongst the cross opinions formed and held about the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury it should be remembered to his advantage 
that he was the friend and patron of the philosopher John Locke, 
who has done so much as his apologist to vindicate his character. 
Nothing of his writing has been published except some speeches ; 
but he left in manuscript a “ History of his own Times,” and an 
“Essay on Toleration,” which formed the basis of Locke’s treatise 
on that subject. 

In the continued line of even the most distinguished families, 
it must happen that some, if not indeed most, of its representatives 
are simply to be regarded as the catena of connection—the instru- 
ments or agents of transmission and continuity. Thus it happens 
that not much of interest for this generation attaches to the 
memory of Anthony Ashley Cooper, second Earl of Shaftesbury, so 
remorselessly described in the lines just quoted from the pen of 
“glorious” Jolin Dryden. He was the only son of his father; 
and his mother, the second of the three wives of her husband, was 
Frances, daughter of David Cecil, Earl of Exeter. He was born on 
the 16th of January, 1651, and married Dorothy, daughter of John, 
Earl of Rutland, who bore him two sons, Anthony and Maurice— 
noted for his Greek scholarship and philosophical prepossessions 
—and three daughters. 

The contemptuous language used by Dryden with reference to 
the second Earl of Shaftesbury is said not to have been intended 
to convey any reflection upon his outward appearance; the 
— indeed, which remain represent him as uncommonly 

iandsome. Nay,so much was his personal beauty an object of his 

attention, that he is said to have hastened his decease, which took 
place on the 16th of November, 1699, by his solicitude to remove 
by violent means an excrescence which disfigured his face. But 
the authority from which these circumstances are quoted seems 
to admit that he was of a very insignificant character; or at any 
rate that he was not at all distinguished by mental abilities. His 
want of capacity was a standing joke amongst the Tories. In an 
ironical pamphlet entitled “ A modest Vindication of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, in a Letter to a Friend concerning his being elected 
King of Poland,” there occurs, among the list of his officers of the 
crown, “Prince Prettyman Perkinoski (i.e. Monmouth), our 
adopted heir, because a little wiser than our own son, and designed 
to be offered to the Diet as our successor.” 

The voices of the sages agree that men are often more jealous 
of their own reputation for talents, or that of their ancestors, than 
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for a good name for virtue and character. In accordance with this 
somewhat severe proposition, it is recorded that the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury—a man, as we shall shortly see, in a few words of 
intellectual attainment and distinction—resented more deeply 
this incidental attack on his father’s understanding than the satire 
against his grandfather, in which Dryden has poured forth almost 
the utmost of his vituperative energy. The passage in question 
is alleged to have been the occasion of the disrespectful mention 
of Dryden which is to be found in several places in the works of 
the third Earl of Shaftesbury. 

With this nobleman, who was born on the 26th of February, 
1671, and who, like his younger brother Maurice, was a man of 
extraordinary parts and learning, the intellectual glories of the 
family revived. He was educated at home bya very learned lady 
under the inspection of his grandfather; and, after the usual 
course of foreign travel, was elected, in 1693, to represent the 
borough of Poole in the House of Commons. Here his conduct 
was marked by an honourable and earnest support of every bene- 
volent measure ; but his public career was cut short by the delicacy 
of his health, so that from the year 1698 he chiefly resided abroad, 
devoting himself to study, and corresponding with Bayle, Le 
Clere, and other literati. In 1704 the “French Prophets” 
occasioned so much disturbance that steps were proposed for 
suppressing them, which induced his lordship, in his uniformly sus- 
tained character of an enemy to persecution, to write his “ Letter 
concerning Enthusiasm.” In 1709 appeared his “ Moralists,” a 
philosophical rhapsody ; and in 1711 he went to Italy for the recovery 
of his health, but died at Naples on the 14th of February, 1713, 
and was succeeded by Anthony, his eldest son, whose mother was 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Ewer, Esq., of Bushy Hall, Hertfordshire. 
The edition of his wonderfully popular work, which is still occa- 
sionally reprinted, “Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions 
and Times,” comprises all that he intended for the press ; but in 
1716 came out his “ Letters to a Young Man (that is, Michael 
Ainsworth, the son of a parish clerk) at the University,” and in 
1721, Toland published “ Letters from the Earl of Shaftesbury to 
Robert Molesworth, Esq.” He was an elegant classical scholar ; 
but his style is affectedly poetic, and there runs through his works 
a vein of scepticism very unfavourable to Christianity, though he 
edited the “ Select Sermons ” of Whichcot, to which also he con- 
tributed a preface. 

The fourth incumbent of the title and honours of the family 
was Anthony Ashley Cooper, who married the Lady Susan Noel, 
daughter to Baptist, third Earl of Gainsborough. This lady dying 
without issue, he took to wife Mary, second surviving daughter 
of Jacob Bouverie, Viscount Folkestone, and sister to William 
Bouverie, Earl of Radnor. This second marriage took place on 
the 26th of March, 1759; and her ladyship, who survived her 
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husband till February, 1805, has supplied in a pious epitaph 
nearly all that it is necessary to say about him. This epitaph, 
which occurs amongst the ancestral effigies at Wimborne St. 
Giles, describes him as a man “ who, from a consistency of virtuous 
conduct in public and private, had as many friends and as few 
enemies as ever fell to the lot of man. Having lived in honour, 
he died in peace; the result of a life well spent and of hope 
grounded on the Redeeming Mercy of that Adorable All-Perfect 
Being to whom he looked up with incessant gratitude ; of whose 
glory he was zealous, to whose creatures he was kind, whose will 
was his study, and whose service his delight. Having received 
and diffused happiness, he departed this life, amidst the prayers 
of the rich and poor, May 27th, 1771, aged sixty-one. His works 
follow him.” Not all his works, literally; for there remained 
behind that very substantial one to which an incidental allusion 
has been made, the handsome monument which he erected to the 
memory of his illustrious great-grandfather, the creator of the 
later splendours of his family. ‘There never existed a man,” Dr. 
Huntingford remarks, “of more benevolence, moral worth and 
true piety.” 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, fifth Earl of Shaftesbury, F.R.S., the son 
of the fourth Earl by his second wife, who was born September 
17th, 1761, and who succeeded his father in 1771, married, July 
17th, 1786, Barbara, daughter of Sir John Webb, bart. of Old- 
stock House, Wiltshire, by whom he left one daughter, Barbara, 
born in 1788, who succeeded to estates of the value of £20,000 
a year. This lady became the wife, August 8th, 1814, of the 
Honourable William Ponsonby, who was created, 1838, Lord de 
Mauley, his wife having inherited her mother’s right to the 
ancient barony of Mauley. His lordship died without male issue, 
May 14th, 1811, when the honours of the family devolved upon 
the Honourable Cropley Ashley Cooper, at that time clerk of the 
deliveries in the Ordnance, and one of the representatives in 
Parliament of the borough of Dorchester. Cropley, the sixth 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was born December 27th, 1768; and 
married, December 1th, 1796, Anne, daughter of George, third 
Duke of Marlborough, who died August 7th, 1865, in her ninety- 
first year, after having been the mother of ten children. 

In the same year of his accession to the peerage Lord Shaftes- 
bury was appointed temporarily to fill the office of chairman of 
committees during the illness of Lord Walsingham; and on the 
10th of November, 1814, was chosen his permanent successor, 
and thereupon sworn a member of the Privy Council. For nearly 
forty years the considerable duties of his office were fully and well 
performed by “ old” Lord Shaftesbury, “ who was never old when 
business pressed. Strong common sense, knowledge of the statute 
law, and, above all, uncompromising impartiality made him an 
autocrat in his department. When once he heard a case, and 
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deliberately pronounced judgment, submission almost invariably 
followed. . . . In the formal business of committees he rarely 
allowed the House of Lords to make a mistake, while he was 
prompt as well as safe in devising the most convenient mode of 
carrying any principle into practical effect. He was no theorist ; 
there was nothing of the speculative philosopher in the consti- 
tution of his mind; and he therefore readily gained credit for 
being what he really was, an excellent man of business.” 

The sixth Earl of Shaftesbury died on the 2nd of June, 1851, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, at that time M.P. for Bath, 
a former First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and already 
highly distinguished by his many public exertions for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people. Of him, as of one 
in whom all the honours and intellectual achievements of his 
ancestors were fused into the sublimity of benevolence, we have 
already spoken; and his death it will be long before the nation 
ceases to deplore. 

Anthony Cooper, the eighth and present Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was born June 27th, 1831, and married, August 22nd, 1857, 
Harriet, only daughter of George Hamilton, third Marquis of 
Donegall, K.P. Under the honoured name of Lord Ashley he 
represented the borough of Hull in the House of Commons from 
1857 to 1859, and that of Cricklade from 1859 to 1865. He has 
already shown his interest in the religious and other well-being 
of the people; and we leave him with a repetition of the prayer, 
first formulated by the representative Armenians who addressed 
him in terms of condolence on the death of his father, that upon 
him might rest a double portion of the spirit of a predecessor so 
honoured and beloved wherever the name of virtue is understood. 








ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER V. 
INTRODUCED TO THE STAGE. 


ERE, then, was I, a regular member of the company of the 
Albatross, making my batter-pudding nightly to the satis- 
faction of authority and of the audience. Only Annie took care 
not to mismanage the chop twice, so I didn’t get the stage to 
myself a second time. After the first fortnight Lady Maude 
became a “speaking part” again, and half a dozen sisterly 
sentences were put into my mouth. A fortnight later came a 
cold Derby day, and Miss Larkcom would go to Epsom in a low 
dress and an east wind, caught all but her death of cold, and was 
laid up in the hospital fora month. Slater put me into her part 
of Lady Jane—a page and a half long—but I retained the pudding, 
my speciality. 

Not one of the principals ever condescended to speak to me 
off the stage. Miss Hope had never forgotten the preliminary 
affront. As for Annie, directly we got inside the theatre she 
seemed to become short-sighted, or I invisible. Indeed, a nearer 
acquaintance with that young person was teaching me already 
that the less you expected of her in a friendly way, the less likely 
you were to be disappointed. Once, standing at the wings, I 
dropped my fan, and Edwin Davenant picked it up for me without 
thinking. When he saw who was thanking him he looked as 
disconcerted as if I were the crossing-sweeper, whose broom he 
had inadvertently picked out of the mire. As for Mr. Gifford, 
his disdain was so sweeping and so impartially distributed that 
only a somebody could reasonably take offence at it. Iwasa 
nobody still. I questioned if I oughtn’t to hold my head higher 
among the other nobodies, and not speak to the stage-doorkeeper 
and scene shifter, but wisely decided it was early days still to 
give myself airs. My promotion made matters worse. Slater 
was thought to favour me unduly, and the company must make 
up for it; they knew the way. What new boy at his first school 
doesn’t get teased and bullied? It’s a law of nature—of ill-nature 
thinks the boy, as long as he is new. Don’t apple-pie beds, booby- 
traps, tossings in a blanket await him as surely as Latin grammar 
and cricket? So with new hands on all stages. Make up your 
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mind to have your patience and your temper tried till they snap. 
It’s the test which determines your future position in the com- 


ny. 

But it’s one thing to find your way out of the wood on the map, 
another not to lose it when you're inside. 

“ Here’s a chance for poor little me to improve!” thought I, 
when intrusted with my new réle. Judge of the study I gave the 
words, the action, the by-play! Conceive my efforts, when the 
night came, to throw myself wholly into the character I was 
impersonating ! 

Comes my first “ point ”"—a neat repartee to Sister Blanche. I 
am working up to it by listening to her pretty prattle so as to fall 
in naturally with my retort. Just then, Clara Pretyman, a saucy 
but experienced little puss, who now plays Lady Maude, and has 
not forgiven me the lift she would have liked for herself, remarks 
aside, quite audibly : 

“You've a large hair-pin sticking out of your head!” and there 
goes my hand wandering round my back hair in a fruitless search. 
‘It’s dropped,” she added. I knew now it never was there, but 
the mischief was done. A nothing will ruffle a novice. Fluttered, 
thrown out, I barely managed to speak the right words at the 
right moment. So badly I spoke them, I should have died on 
the spot if shame were mortal. ~ 

The trick was repeated, with variations, making me, oh, how 
nervous for the next act! I battled on, and was getting back my 
spirit, when Annie, looking on with Davenant at the wings, began 
admonishing me in loud whispers, distracting me painfully by the 
efforts I must make to catch her orders. 

“Put your chin up—put your chin up. Do you see what a 
trick she’s got of dropping her head, like a dead bird ?” and they 
laughed, the villains, whilst I struggled on lamely, tripped up at 
every turn; nerve gone, head in confusion, enthusiasm damped. 
When came my last chance in Act III., happening at a critical 
moment to cast a nervous glance off the scene,I there beheld 
Annie mimicking me cleverly in dumb show to a knot of specta- 
tors, all in convulsions of laughter at her antics. r 

I just floundered through—that was all—and went home wild 
with rage, with Annie, with every one. What’s sport to one is 
death to another, we know; but sport goes on all the same. 
Night after night they must get their sport out of me. But 
forewarned is forearmed. Next time I stood fire better, then 
much better, then came one evening when I returned it. 

The scene was the school-room scene; the personages Lady 
Maude and myself; our part was making believe to play chess in 
a corner whilst watching the love-making of Purefoy and Blanche, 
and putting in sly side-comments. Just as my cue was coming, 
Miss Clara leaned across and asked me a silly riddle I remembered 
at school. 
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“* Why do rooks chatter ?” 

“ Because they have cause for conversation, which is more than 
you have,” I retorted calmly and quickly. My presence of mind 
so confounded her that she lost hers—and her cue. I had to 
help her out. Slater frowned at the wings and the actors tittered. 
For once I was allowed to finish my part in peace, acting so much 
better in consequence that I verily believed I had acted it well, 
and came off in high feather, feeling ready to look William 
Shakespeare himself in the face. 

I was met by a remarkable sight. 

A long, lank, slouching figure, with greyish-brown hair all 
awry, blue spectacles, beard of uncertain growth, and neglected 
attire, stiff and correct in plan as the text of a copy-book, but in 
itself like the careless copy, straggling, blurred and irregular. 

Now, “ Cleopatra’s ” success having proved fleeting after all, the 
programme for the remainder of the season was to be strengthened 
by an afterpiece, the immortal farce of “Dr. Peppercorn,” in 
which the brilliant young comedian, Mr. Beattie Graves, was to 
make his first appearance at the Albatross. 

I had never seen his starship, but needed not to be told that it 
was Peppercorn, the book-worm, looking at me now. So natural 
and yet so outlandish was the picture presented that, as I looked 
at him, I laughed out, though I tried tostop it. For what would 
be a pretty compliment from the other side of the curtain might 
here be taking a liberty. But he was watching me with grave 
and compassionate interest. No one had ever taken such friendly 
notice of me before. Nay, he went further, he spoke. 

“You have not been long in the business, have you?” he 
inquired with fatherly kindness and curiosity. 

Three months had gone by, I told him, since I had obtained 
my first engagement. 

“What can have brought you to it?” he wondered aloud, re- 
flectively, adding half theatrically, “ Are there no shops to mind, 
no schools to teach, no infants to nurse, no telegraphs to work, 
Beene” 

“ May be,” I cut in saucily, still flushed with my little victory, 
‘and so there are horses to ride, and crowns to wear, and thrones 
to fill. But beggars mustn’t be choosers.” 

“ Then it was.starvation drove you there?” he said, with wistful 
solemnity. 

This was putting it rather strong. I demurred. 

“ I suppose it was ambition,” I said, hesitatingly; “but it is 
quite possible I may be mistaken.” 

“ Hope so, Miss Adams, for your sake,” he returned with an 
emphasis which made my heart sink of a sudden. 

“What, am I such a hopeless ‘duffer’ as that?” I asked, 
distressed. , 

“Were you a Siddons I should say the same. Never expect 
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to get any satisfaction out of the stage, except your salary. 
Happy if you get that !” 

“You say so, you?” I said incredulously, regarding this 
popular favourite with “ roars of laughter,” “rounds of applause,” 
“money turned away from the doors” written in every line of 
his decorous wiseacre’s countenance, every detail of his comically- 
disordered attire, the ravellings of his coat-border, ink-spotted 
handkerchief, and linkless cuffs. 

“I wish my worst enemy no other lot than to be branded ‘ light- 
character-eccentric comedian,’ to the British public,” he an- 
nounced impressively ; “stumbling over footstools, or into the 
arms of the wrong lady, pretending to be drunk, reiterating some 
foolish catch-phrase supposed to become comic by repetition, and 
—bringing down the house.” 

The bell rang, calling him away; but I stayedto see him suit 
his actions to his words, which he did with such evident zest and 
relish that I said to myself he too had been quizzing me. 

My pride had to come down a peg, but a lower fall awaited it, 
and that immediately. Mounting the stairs to the dressing-room 
I entangled my train in some wire-netting and stayed five 
minutes trying to free the lace without tearing it. Through the 
open door of the manager’s room I heard, without heeding at 
first, two voices in animated discussion. “Shakespeare spells 
ruin, my boy,” said one. 

The voice was the voice of Shirley Slater, with that “ no appeal” 
ring in it we know too well. 

“ Well, and what matter, so long as it’s not your ruin?” per- 
tinently returned the peculiarly distinct accents of Mr. Francis 
Gifford. “There’s Danvers at our back with more money than 
he knows how to throw away. It would take a social revolution 
to ruin him.” 

“ He'll not throw it away on the drama,” Slater confidently 
asserted. “A business man!” 

“All business men have a dream, don’t you kuow?” Mr. 
Gifford made counter-assertion. “My excellent old friend 
Danvers has long dreamt of immortalizing himself as benefactor 
to the ungrateful town of Plymstone, his birthplace. He has 
presented it with a pier on which nobody walks; a concert-room 
that had to be converted into a skating-rink before the first year 
was out ; a museum from which the mummy was stolen the day 
after the opening ; a church, and a model ‘ public.’ These two 
have done well--the only two. His last fad is a bijou theatre, 
which I, for one, will warrant to finish its course as a music or a 
mission hall. No matter. We intend to open in July, and with | 
legitimate drama. The Torreville Regatta is coming on. Miss 
Hope is sanguine. What say you?” 

“I say no,” replied Slater decisively. “I tell you I can't 
repeat in the country the unsuccessful experiment I tried here 
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when, last Christmas, I took Miss Hope’s speculation off her 
hands. I'll have nothing to do with this venture of hers. She 
must stand or fall by her own resources. Come to me for hints 
and advice gratis. What’s your programme ?” 

“We propose to open with ‘Merry Wives’ or one of the 
comedies, and to be ready with some modern trash to wash down 
the solids.” 

*** Cleopatra,’ eh ?” said Slater significantly. 

“* Cleopatra,’ or another chip from the same workshop. 
There’s a working company from Torreville we can depend on for 
the minors. For principals there’s Evergreen Edwin, and Beattie 
Graves, and Miss Torrens, whose engagement to Miss Hope lasts 
till Christmas, I am sorry to say.” 

“You should be glad,” said Slater. “Competition keeps both 
upto the mark. You'll want a double for the seconds. Whom 
shall you take ?” 

“T don’t care, so long as it’s not that lively beauty, Clara 
Pretyman. I’ve enough of her playful attentions. You get tired 
of having chicken-bones thrown at you at. supper asa mark of 
favour; and of being addressed as ‘ You beast,’ even by way of a 
term of endearment. How about Miss Larkcom ?” 

“If you'll follow my advice,” said Slater confidentially, “ and 
save yourself a world of trouble, you'll just let her go, and take 
little Elizabeth Adams.” 

Little! and I stood five feet six in my slippers, and was never, 
even at eighteen, ethereal in figure. At the sound of my name, 
though, I listened hard, expecting, in defiance of the proverb, to 
hear something good. 

“What, a mere baby in the business?” objected Mr. Gifford 
in careless surprise. ‘ You're joking, man.” 

“You can’t do better,” said Slater oracularly. “ Mark my 
words.” 

Guess if my heart thumped with pride and delight ! No mis- 
take now. I had made a stride in advance that night. 

“ Well, she’s got a good voice, knows how to use it, seems in- 
telligent, and articulates well,” allowed our author magnanimously. 
“Still, how you can possibly depend upon her except for utility, 
and irresponsible utility ——” 

“ That’s not it,” struck in Slater. “ What you may depend on is 
that if you take her as understudy, her services in that line will 
never be required, you'll find. Annie Torrens will never be too ill 
to act, never throw up a part as too insignificant if you hold over her 
head as a substitute a girl who is vastly too good-looking for her to 
risk comparisons with.” 

What Mr. Gifford replied I don’t know. Good looks again! 
and just when I thought I had made a real impression, and reve- 
lation of ability! I hurried upstairs in a terrible state of mind, 
and blinded by tears and excitement ran up against somebody in 
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the passage. It was Miss Hope. It might have been the 
Queen, I should not have minded. I even forgot to apologize. 

“Why, what ails the child?” she said in a kindly tone that 
upset the little in me that still held its own. 

“ Oh, Miss Hope!” I faltered miserably and broke down, hiding 
my face. 

“What has happened? Have they been badgering you again?” 
she asked, with some indignation. 

“No, no, I can bear that. Much worse,” I gave out un- 
steadily; then, amid stifled sobs, I repeated the gist of the 
dialogue I had just heard, concluding with a declaration that if I 
was only good for a w—w—waxwork, I had rather r—r—retire 
from the stage (dear, how fine it sounded !), though I had to be a 
w-——w—wasberwoman ! 

Miss Hope laughed so long, so loud, and so heartily, that her 
mirth was catching, and I presently found myself laughing 
too. 

“ My girl,” she said, “I never thought to live to see a woman cry. 
because men called her pretty. You must be crazy. But I like you 
for it. Come in here, child.” 

She took me into her dressing-room, whose threshold I had 
never crossed since the night of my fateful mistake. The dresser 
was not there, and “ Cleopatra,”.who seemed in a pleasant humour, 
allowed me to help her off with her stage-finery, talking nineteen 
to the dozen all the while. 

“You're getting along well enough,” she said, “ but not so fast 
that you can afford to despise the start a good stage appearance 
can give you. Bless me! why, it’s half the victory won. You 
needn’t go out of this house to see how a fiddle-headed woman 
with a book-of-beauty face can turn the fools’ heads (that’s all but 
a few) among the audience,” she added, with the discretion charac- 
teristic of us stagers. 

As avery young stager, I was bound to be careful. 

“Miss Torrens seems universally admired,” I said, securely. 

“ Aye, let her alone for a sweet young wife in her teens, or the 
pretty governess of whom young lords get enamoured. Why, there 
are two—not lords, certainly, nor young, but old cotton lords— 
who would have married her if she hadn’t a husband somewhere 
already. So have two fools escaped a worse fate than even folly 
deserves.” 

“Come,” said I doubtfully, “aren’t you over-severe ?” 

“Say what you mean—that I’m jealous,” said Miss Hope, facing 
me, and snapping her fingers expressively. “Perhaps I am— 
fiercely jealous sometimes—and T’ll tell you why. Not because 
Annie’s admired, but because tuey admire her for qualities she 
hasn’t the ghost of. Her art—and there she’s mistress, granted—is 
to throw dust in men’s eyes. Just let them stand forward and say, 
‘It’s a little demon, a selfish, cold, scheming, artful, nepeenn, 
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affected little puss, who'd put poison in your tea as soon as sugar; 
but we love her with all our hearts and souls.’ Then say I to their 
hearts and souls, ‘ Love ; and luck go with you.’” Suddenly cool- 
ing, or checked by a belated impulse of prudence, she concluded, 
“Repeat to her what I’ve said, if you want to—you’re welcome. 
She hates me mortally already.” 

I remarked that she, Miss Hope, seemed to return the com- 
pliment. 

* You may say so—when I don’t despise her,” she returned com- 
posedly ; “and if I set myself against you at first it was because I 
supposed you were one of her feather, and safe to follow 
her lead. But I’ve watched you, and see you're another sort. 
Oh, I know her and her like! All the world’s her orange, which she 
would suck dry if she could. Hasn’t she given you a taste of her 
ways—gammoning you by her pretended patronage, an excuse for 
pocketing your salary, whilst she makes you her slave at home and 
her butt here? Isn’t itso? Speak the truth.” 

It was useless to mince matters with this eccentric lady. 

“T’ll not complain,” I said; “but as soon as I saw I couldn’t 
stay with her as her friend, I made up my mind to separate 
before I became her enemy. We part company at the end of the 
season.” 

Miss Hope laughed. “That you don’t,” she said, “ for she goes 
with me to Plymstone, and so shall you, if you will. Slater's 
right ; the rascal generally is. Ill engage you at once, for thirds 
at all events. You shan’t be a dummy, either. Shakespeare—let 
me see—* Merry Wives’—Anne Page. Why, you're born to play 
Anne Page. ‘So you look sweetly and speak softly.’” 

“And say nothing!” I replied dolorously. She laughed again 
and reminded me: 

“First you’ve to learn how to say it. I'll teach you what I can 
myself. Come to me to-morrow at twelve. The Chestnuts, Delta 
Place, St. John’s Wood.” 

I went out of her eccentric presence consoled and cheerful. That 
was a red-letter evening for me after all. I might or might not 
have made a hit in my acting, but it appeared I had made some- 
thing better—a friend—my first. I must not boast of the favour 
to Annie; the mere mention of my appointment next morning 
at breakfast put her so violently out of temper, that I believe if 
she didn’t break with me then and there, it was simply because 
she wanted a cheque cashed for her in the City, and had nobody 
else to send. 

At noon, punctually, I was at Miss Hope’s. 

The Chestnuts, a low-built house, unnoticeable from the road, 
stood apart in a walled garden of some extent, whose limes and 
sycamores pleasantly overshadowed the highway. The lodge gates 
stood open, I walked up to the front door and rang gently. 

“ Go away!” was the peremptory response my summons pro- 
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voked from the area. I thought I would risk a second ring first, 
whereupon a charwoman crept cautiously out to reconnoitre, and 
seeing me, hurried to the door and apologized. 

“Beg pardon, miss, I’m sure. I made certain it was yonder 
young scaramouch,” pointing to a swarthy, plaintive-looking 
Italian statuette-seller hanging about the drive. My puzzled 
expression moved her to add, confidentially, with a sigh, “ You 
don’t know the missis, I see. Them Italian beggars will make a 
beggar of herself one of these days. They get over her with 
their heathen jabber past all belief; and, bless you, we should 
have all Hatton Garden here of a morning if it wasn’t 
for me.” 

She shuffled upstairs, leaving me in the lobby; not alone, for a 
large tawny Russian bulldog burst out of the next room with 
alacrity to keep me company—threatening to spring upon me. 
It was only his fun, I presumed; but his half-sullen, half-savage 
appearance left ugly doubts. He bayed and showed his teeth 
when I patted him, and seized my skirt in his jaws when I let 
him alone. I was unutterably relieved to hear human footsteps 
descending the stairs. 

It was not the old charwoman, but a young, a very young-looking 
man. Seeing the dog was worrying me, he collared it just as if it 
were a sheep, and like a sheep it submitted, to my great wonder. 
As I thanked him warmly—I never felt so grateful to a fellow- 
creature in my life—I was struck by his downcast expression ; 
struck, too, by something resolute and straight-minded in his 
English young face, which made me feel quite sorry for his trouble, 
whatever it was. Probably Miss Hope was in atemper. “ My turn 
next,” thought I, when summoned presently, and walked up, 
ready to apologize for keeping my appointment. 

“ Bless you, my child,” thus she greeted me cordially, “ for deliv- 
ering me from that man!” She looked really as glad as had I to be 
delivered from that dog of hers. “ He’s the fourth that’s come 
worrying me this morning. Lovers? No, my dear, amateurs 
soliciting engagements in my company. The first wanted to play 
Hamlet. I told him he had a very good broad comedy face, and 
that settled him. Number two was a lawyer in disgrace, with the 
impudence toimagine our profession might yet be graced by his 
services! The third offered me a round sum down for leading 
business. I showed him the door. A fourth—oh, I'd not the 
patience left to hear him out. What was it? Quarrelled with 
his father, had his allowance stopped, young Hopeful comes to me 
for remunerative employment. I'll see no more,I vow. Am Ia 
State-workshop? Sit down, child, I want to hear you.” She had 
walked to the window, to close it. Catching sight of the Neapo- 
litan image-seller lifting his cap with eloquent pantomime below, 
she flung out alms with a liberality to appal a Charity Organization 
Committee, then turned back to me with a half-laugh, “ They 
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say my weak point is beggars; English I sometime resist, but 
when they beg in Italian, I’m done for.” 

Miss Hope’s study—a strong contrast to Annie’s boudoir—was 
frankly masculine in style and appointments. Not to count the 
cigars—men’s monopoly still in those days—pistols, deadly-look- 
ing steel weapons, ancient and modern, decorated the walls, and 
rapiers lay on the table. She had now and then a fancy to play 
Romeo, and fenced to admiration. From the myriads of play-books 
strewn around, she picked out the “ Sheep in Wolf's Clothing,” 
remarking: 

“T’ve a notion that your line, if you have one, will lie in 
domestic drama. Do you know the part of Anne Carew ?” 

Spending, as I did, all my leisure in getting up first réles in 
tragedy and comedy impartially, I knew by heart every line of 
Anne Carew. 

Timid, stiff, and stupid, I began. Poor dabbler, I needed the 
boards, the scenery, the footlights, the dress, the actors, the 
audience, to create the illusion, and without them never a sen- 
tence would come with a natural tone. She got impatient, 
snatched the words out of your mouth, showed you how to do it— 
if youcould. Standing there on the hearthrug, in a serge wrapper, 
with her gaping pupil for a listener, she had the whole kingdom 
of emotion ut command ; accent, emphasis, action, and expression 
coming as by enchantment, as she rang the changes on all the 
passions, slaves to her lamp and herring. From one part and one 
play she passed to another and another, giving pithy instructions, 
illustrating them herself, grudging you nothing that art had 
taught her—perhaps not very much inher case. To seta splendid 
example before you was the whole of her teaching, and, self- 
taught, she could conceive no other of any worth. 

The door-bell rang, Cerberus bayed below. Miss Hope set her 
teeth just like the dog. “ Seize him, Tiger!” she said. ‘ Gentle- 
man amateur number five. I'll not see him.” Suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, and changing to a laugh, “ What am I thinking of ? 
It’s Francis Gifford, come to read his new play to me and two of 
‘ours.’ You stay,” she added, tome. “It’s allin the way of 
experience.” 

The reading was to come off in the sitting-room below. There 
we were joined almost immediately by Mr. Edwin Davenant, 
accompanied by a tall, spare, oldish-looking being, with a wrinkled 
mournful countenance, only a degree less doleful than that of my 
late employer, the curate of St. Hilary’s. 

It was Beattie Graves, the comedian, Davenant’s junior by 
nearly a quarter of a century; but the conscientious, studied, con- 
tinuous personation of the antique—feeble old men, gouty uncles, 
eccentric fathers—had so prematurely aged his appearance, 
furrowed his face, and told on his gait, voice, and gesture, that the 
sight of Davenant and him together made you think Time an 
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arbitrary distinction, and the pair were nicknamed “ Evergreen 
Edwin” and “ Granny Graves,” by the facetious in the company. 
Concerning the latter, none—not even himself—knew precisely 
how far his melancholy and misanthropy were assumed, how far 
genuine. But it wasa relief to know for certain he was not the 
blighted being he appeared to be. The clever and lucky young 
actor was also, I had learnt, happily married to a charming wife 
whom he adored, and who, though a great invalid and mostly 
confined to the cola, was the most cheerful and contented of 
mortals. 

Miss Hope’s visitors three looked surprised—politely surprised 
—to see me. 

* Miss Adams has become my pupil ; she has just taken her first 
lesson,” she stated briefly but significantly. 1t stamped my pass- 
port of admission to the company, among which hitherto I had 
moved only on sufferance. 

“ Now to business,” said Miss Hope, as we sat in a circle with 
the author and his roll of manuscript in the midst. “I know no 
more of this play than you do yourselves,” she added to the actors. 
“Not so much as its nature or its name. Now, Mr. Gifford, 
enlighten us, please.” 

“*Under the Greenwood Tree. A rustic drama in four 
tableaux,” he read out. She nodded approval. 

“Good. The period?” 

* Early in the century.” 

“Very good. The costume is liked. Short waists, puffed 
sleeves, mob-caps, etcetera. Place ?” 

“ Dialect-land,” said he generally. “ North or south country. 
I give my rustics the choice. I rely upon that for the comic 
element.” 

“ Principal characters ?” 

“ May, a village heroine ; Lionel, a young squire ; and Edward 
—called Zed for short—the orphan son of a gamekeeper and a 
gipsy wife.” 

“ Miss Torrens, Davenant, and myself, I understand,” supplied 
Miss Hope. “ Now all we want to know is what we've to say and 
todo. Fire away.” 

Mr. Gifford did as requested, Miss Hope pulling him up once or 
twice a page, with some pertinent question or comment. 

A play read is like a song unsung. Only an adept can judge of 
it, and he may judge wrong. But even to me, and even then, so 
much was clear, that “ Under the Greenwood Tree” stood or fell 
by the character of Zed, the gipsy boy, on whose love, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, and remorse depended plot and passion. The 
reading ended, the reader looked inquiringly and intently at Miss 
Hope, who had listened throughout with a concentrated attention 
in itself expressive of her energetic nature. After some minutes’ 
reflection : 
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“ Yes,” she said, “I believe we can make a good thing of it. 
It’s not so very strong anywhere ; but neither is it weak in any 
point. If it had to rough it against wind and tide, I won't say, 
but I think, brought out as I hope to bring it out at Plymstone, 
it will be a success.” 

Mr. Gifford heard the verdict with quiet but evident satisfaction. 
There seemed to be further matters of business to discuss. It 
was the proper moment for me to take leave, and I went. 

When I told Annie I was engaged for the summer performances 
at Plymstone, she looked for a moment like the spiteful fairy ina 
pantomime ; but when she spoke, it was only to say: 

“See that your agreement’s in order, that’s all. Miss Hope’s 
not over-particular about paying, you know; and some say she’s 
over head and ears in debt now.” Suddenly changing to a tone 
of plaintive entreaty, as her eye fell upon a parcel, “ See, Lizzie 
darling, the silk mittens they’ve sent me—what a bad match for 
my dress! Be an angel, and go to Howell and James und change 
them. You're always to be trusted to get the right thing. And 
by the way, you might call for my shoes at Shoolbred’s, and leave 
these gloves at the cleaner’s, in Cavendish Square.” 

“ Annie,” said I solemnly, “I'll do my best, this time. But 
recollect the notice I’ve given you. When we come back from 
the country, you must find another lady-help. I'm not strong 
enough, dear, for the place.” 

She laughed. “ Please yourself,” she said ; “ but be a good child 
now, and run. I couldn't wear those mittens, now could I? 
Magenta! and a cardinal dress !” 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE ITINERANTS. 


ir was ten o'clock on a July morning, not many weeks later. 
Outside Paddington station I stood, stranded, amid four good-sized 
boxes, looking round vainly for a porter with a sense of duty, when 
a four-wheeled cab, heavily laden as my own had been, drew up, 
and from it alighted the long meagre figure of our comic genius, 
Beattie Graves. 

“You are early,” he observed with marked surprise. “ Miss 
Torrens is not constitutionally punctual.” 

“No, but she is prudent,” I explained, “ and took the precaution 
of sending her luggage in advance.” 

“ Aye, with you to look after it. ‘Mind and see them labelled 
for me and all that, Lizzie, there’s a dear,” he said, mimicking 
Annie’s coaxing, kittenish way to a nicety. 

“What brings you so early ?” I-asked in my turn. 

“ Evergreen Edwin takes two hours to dress in the morning,” he 
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replied, “and persuaded me to go ahead with his traps. ‘ It’s all 
in your way, old man, no trouble ; just call and pick them up and 
take them along with yours,’” reproducing Davenant’s drawl and 
finikin manner, then adding in his own grave, caustic tones, 
“Fact is, both Edwin and Angelina prefer hansoms. So do I, and 
so do you.” 

“See what comes of being good-natured,” said I, in his own 
vein. 

“ But I'm ill-natured,” he protested; “ Edwin I mean to pay 
out. Sit down, Miss Adams, don’t worry about those packing- 
cases ; the little one’s yours; I'll see to it specially.” And having 
pressed a company’s servant into his service he disappeared with 
the luggage into the booking-office, whilst I watched the principals 
arrive: Miss Hope in her private hansom ; then Davenant ; then 
Gifford ; the former looking as fresh as the rose in his button-hole, 
trim irreproachable, gait elastic. No candle-light Adonis. He 
might have stepped out of that cab straight on to the boards, as 
some opera hero—Elvino, Fernando, Lorenzo—in modern morning 
dress. Last appeired Annie. She was still “ financing ” with the 
cab-driver when Graves came out of the office. 

Going up to Davenant, with a serious face that imposed upon 
me—though forewarned—at first sight, he touched his arm, saying: 

“ My dear fellow, I’m awfully sorry, but I’m afraid one of your 
many packages has gone astray. The little brown leather case, 
you know.” 

“ Brown leather case!” Davenant repeated, changing colour as 
if from a shock. ‘“ Where is it? Don’t tell me you don’t know.” 

“ Left in the cab, I expect. Can’t find it anywhere,” and he 
shrugged his shoulders, the picture of helpless resignation. “ But 
good gracious, how you look! ready to faint! What’s inside? 
Only collars and that sort of thing? Nothing to tempt the 
cupidity of the driver ?” 

“Driver he ! I must recover that case. I can’t start 
without it.” 

“Only five minutes more,” said Mr. Graves, taking out his 
watch and shaking his head. “ You’ve not time.” 

“The devil! Graves, what a careless chap you are!” 

“I'd such a collection to look after,” the other represented. 
“Whilst I was attending to your hat-box, and your Gladstone bag, 
and your rapier-case, somebody must have walked off with the 
brown one.” 

“ Walked off with it!” gasped Davenant, horrified afresh. 

_ “Why, what can it contain so precious?” Graves inquired 
innocently. 

“ Siage-properties,” muttered Davenant, turning away with a 
shade of embarrassment. 

These “ properties,” Mr. Graves knew well, were irresistible 
Edwin's toilet requisites ; mysterious phials, fragrant essences and 
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preparations, combs, powders, shifting looking-glasses; delicate aids 
to him in that art of self-preservation in which he was master. 

Up and down the platform he walked, in misery and despair. 

“Tl go and tell Gifford you can’t start without your ‘means 
of grace,” said Mr. Graves suddenly. “He’ll find you a later 
train, and you can join us down there.” 

“ No, no,” cried Davenant, well aware of the torrent of sarcasm 
that would thus be let loose upon his head. 

“It’s a shame to tease him any more,” I whispered to his tor- 
mentor, who was good-natured, I knew, in spite of his sincere 
assertions to the contrary. 

He rubbed his forehead, started, looked round, exclaiming, “ Ha 
—Eureka!” and striding off to a dark corner, from behind a 
market-woman’s basket he extracted the missing treasure, adding 
naively, “ Why, now I recollect, I put it there myself.” 

Davenant pounced on it like a bird on her lost young. He 
never let it go out of his hand for the remainder of the journey, 
but discretion forbade him to resent the practical joke. 

Our compartment held eight, but we six tacitly conspired to 
ward off intruders. At the first danger-signal Graves’ form lay 
outstretched on the seat, muffled in rugs, his head in a shawl, 
whilst the others cast commiserating glances at the invalid old 
lady he personated to the life, giving shrill querulous calls for 
salts, scents, handkerchiefs, instantly tendered by Miss Hope. 
Passengers looked in, and promptly retreated, declining such sorry 
company. 

Once out of the station, a change came—such as comes over 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke’s cupboard when the lights go out. 
Spirits, imps of mischief, were let loose, and ran wild. Beattie 
Graves and Miss Hope were the ringleaders, Annie the loudest in 
the romp. Davenant began reciting mock-heroic verses, then 
took out his rapier and was fighting a burlesque duel with Gifford 
when the train drew up at Swindon. 

The guard, coming to call to order, found the same sad and 
sober company as at Paddington; the hysterical lady-invalid 
petitioning for a glass of water, which he compassionately brought 
for a shilling. 

At Bath, the next stoppage, an elderly gentleman, attracted, I 
believe, by Annie’s gay bonnet at the window, rashly set his mind 
upon the vacant seat among us, and forced his way in, with an 
aggressive, fussy, dictatorial manner that decided his fate. The 
contingency had been provided for beforehand. 

He was a church dignitary, an archdeacon, so accustomed to 
petty dominion that pe. he forgot we were not the inferior 
clergy of his diocese. He began by ordering Gifford, who was 
smoking, to put out his cigarette, and Davenant to move his 
hand-packages, which were in nobody’s way. They obeyed. 

Our party had split into three, strangers to each other: Annie 
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and Davenant, man and wife ; I was Miss Hope’s travelling com- 
panion ; Graves and Gifford, side by side, appeared to belong 
together. 

Presently the former began shifting his position restlessly, then 
muttering brokenly to himself. The archdeacon looked up ask- 
ance, naturally astonished, but, seeing no one else take notice, 
made no remark. 

Quite suddenly Graves, rolling his eyes, pushing back his hat, 
and ruffling his hair, sprang to his feet, with an appearance of the 
wildest disorder, and shouted aloud : 


“Out on ye, owls! Nothing but songs of death! 
There, take thou that,” 


striking the air violently. 

“Good heavens!” cried the clergyman, starting up aghast. 
“What's this?” 

“Don’t alarm yourself, pray,” said Gifford aside to him tran- 
quilly, adding as Graves had resumed his seat, still muttering, 
“This gentleman is a sufferer from mental derangement, but I 
am responsible for him, and he is safe in my keeping. Railway 
travelling sometimes excites him, but till now he has been per- 
fectly well-behaved,” appealing to us for corroboration, which we 
instantly gave, but without mitigating the archdeacon’s disgust. 

“ How very improper!” he exclaimed. “ How can any railway 
company sanction so grave a risk ?” 

“] explained everything to these ladies and this gentleman,” 
Gifford returned, “and allayed their fears. By complying with 
my suggestions they have materially assisted in keeping him 
quiet, besides showing the utmost sympathy for his misfortune,” 
he added significantly. 

“In common humanity, who could do less?” put in Miss 
Hope. 

“Pity you made me put out that cigar,” Gifford continued. 
“Smoke acts as a sedative.” 

“ Pray re-light it,” entreated the victim, trembling visibly with 
fearand indignation, yet loth to be outdone in “common humanity” 
by the first comers. 

“Is he ever violent ?” inquired Miss Hope with solicitude. 

“Very rarely ; but then it takes three of us to hold him.” 

“And you call that safe?” uttered the divine, terror-stricken, 
for Graves had got hold of a walking-stick and was making feint 
passes therewith in the prebendary’s direction. 

“It would only irritate him to use force,” whispered Gifford, 
seeming presently to get the weapon by stealth from his charge, 
who sank back in a corner, pretending to doze. 

“He seems quiet now,” ventured our reverend companion 
nervously. 

“Yes.” Gifford was watching his patient attentively. “It is 
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most unlikely that one of his fits will come on ; still, it is best to 
be careful. Especially when he wakes, ladies and gentlemen, he 
may ask you odd questions or to do odd things. If so, humour 
him; for then he’s as gentle as a lamb.” 

We were all watching him with genuine interest. By-and-by 
he began stretching himself, gazing vacantly around, then ex- 
tended his hand to Miss Hope, who took it and shook it cordially. 

Then he chose a peach from the lunch-basket, and gave it me, 
saying : 

“ Eat it,” and I ate it accordingly. 

Next, taking a cigarette from his case, he presented it to the 
archdeacon. 

“ Smoke it,” he said peremptorily. 

“Humour him,” whispered Gifford rapidly and persuasively. 
“It's first-rate Latakia, and very mild.” 

He complied—protestingly murmuring to himself, ‘ Not for 
forty years,” as he lit the match, fearfully watching his antagonist 
the while, who, after the first few whiffs, seemed pacified and 
smilingly composed himself to sleep again. 

“ That will do,” said his keeper. “ You may put it out. He 
won’t notice.” 

“ Better not risk it,” the archdeacon opined, and finished his 
cigarette with evident relish. It lasted him till Bristol station, 
where he quickly alighted, so impressed, I fancy, by our show of 
unselfish pity for our afflicted fellow-traveller that he hesitated 
to lodge his complaint, and departed to thrill the company at 
dinner that night with the story of his railway adventure. 

We laughed ourselves tired and hoarse, reckless of the hard 
work in store for our limbs and our lungs at Plymstone, a return- 
ing sense of which, however, as we neared our destination, spread 
depression over the wildest spirits. 

Plymstone is a place out of which has sprouted a watering-place 
twice the size of the parent tree. The place is pretty; the 
watering-place is not; the place is old; the watering-place is 
brand-new, but already so popular as to rival its near neighbour, 
the fashionable seaside town of Torreville. The watering-place 
las a “palatial” hotel, the “ Métropole;” the place, a “ homely, 
old-established” inn, the “Swan.” “A distinction without a 
difference, except in the breadth of the frontage and the length 
of the bill,” said Mr. Gifford, a native of these parts, and who 
knew the ground well. Arrangements had been made for our 
whole party to lodge at the “Swan,” to which, moreover, the 
theatre was annexed, communicating with it by a passage. It 
stood pleasantly on the skirts of the little town, by the roadside, a 
quarter of a mile from the sea. Amid the fields and park-land 
behind it rose at no great distance a large, eccentric-shaped con- 
spicuous red-brick building I took for the waterworks. It was 
The Lees, the house of Mr. Danvers, the Plymstone Croesus. 
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At the “bar” within sat a barmaid mending a pair of trunk 
hose, presumably the property of some of the “responsible 
utility’—a homely, professional touch. But besides the numerous 
business letters for Miss Hope, exposed in a glass case, two enve- 
lopes invited our notice, addressed respectively to the Marquis of 
Borderdale and the Earl of Mount Tassel. 

“So-ho! Lord Mount Tassel,” read out Davenant airily, 
twirling his moustache, “ I know the fellow. He saw my Claude 
Melnotte, and said some very complimentary things about it.” 

“Coming down to see you act!” sighed Annie enviously. 

Gifford laughed aloud, and just then a “ homely, old-established” 
looking landlord appeared to receive us. 

“ At your old tricks, Mudge,” said Gifford, adding, to us, ‘‘ He 
puts a circular inside those envelopes, directs and posts them him- 
self, then puts them up there to endorse his advertisements of the 
* Swan” as frequented by the nobility. Isn’t itso, Mudge?” The 
innkeeper only chuckled complacently. 

“At your old jokes, Mr. Gifford. Now what would the ladies 
like to order for dinner ?” 

“You draw the bill of fare, Gifford,” said Miss Hope. “You 
know the house.” 

Mr. Gifford proceeded to draw it in the negative : 

“None of your soup, Mudge, flavoured with essence of tin; 
none of your sprats that have been to Billingsgate and back; uor 
yet an underdone joint, nora clammy tart ; no salads of yesterday ; 
no——” 

“Good heavens! Gifford, we shall starve,” Graves interrupted. 
“ What’s left over but bread and cheese ?” 

“T'll do my best, ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Mudge promised. 
“Meantime, I think they’re waiting for you on the stage.” 

“Merry Wives,” mark you, was to be played to-morrow. Already 
the whole house was bought out. Cheered by this intelligence, 
we passed on to the theatre, where a continuous rehearsal had 
been going on since ten in the morning. Confusion, nevertheless, 
as the Irishman put it, was the order of the day, and that the 
comedy should be performed to-morrow seemed, short of a miracle, 
impossible. Though the rank and file had been drilling for a 
month, and the principals were perfect in their parts, stage- 
business, dresses, scenery, all was chaos. But the law of stage- 
creation seems to be that perfect order before the curtain, should 
come out of a general muddle behind it. Miss Hope was well 
practised in such miracle-working, and brought to it special 
powers of her own. Her zest communicated itself to the dullest 
in the troupe. From Page’s garden to Herne’s Oak, each scene 
was rehearsed with extraordinary care and intelligence. It was 
seven o’clock before the toilers were released, and six weary and 
ravenous players sank down on six chairs round the dining-table 
cf the “Swan.” 
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“T could eat a flat-iron!” declared Miss Hope; and she spoke 
for us all. 

“You may have to, or its equivalent,” prophesied Mr. Gifford, 
as the first course was brought in. ‘“ Soup—you know it from hot 
water by the tureen.” 

The fish we were too hungry to quarrel with. The next dish 
excited a storm, and Mr. Mudge was summoned to be sermonized. 

“Did I not warn you,” began Gifford magisterially, “that if 
you did not make us the exception to prove your rule of illtreat- 
ment of your customers we should remove to the “ Métropole ” ? 
Try to eat arag doll, but not this old fowl ; and I’m an Australian, 
Mudge, if this is fresh mutton.” 

“It’s as good a fowl as ever had its neck wrung,” the accused 
protested; “and as for the mutton—well, the “ Métropole” had 
the hind-quarter and I the fore; so you’d get no change of diet, 
sir, if you did move.” 

“ You're in league, then, to rob and poison the public.” And 
as the rebuke failed to make the slightest impression on the 
obtuse self-satisfaction of Mr. Mudge, who persisted in taking it 
for a joke, Gifford added, “ Well, I shall complain to my friend 
Mr. Danvers. He has room for us all at The Lees.” 

This threat told. The host withdrew, then re-appeared, bearing 
some excellent cream-cheeses, “ just come in,” he asserted. 

“Which means set aside for family consumption,” Mr. Gifford 
remarked, adding almost before the cffender was gone, “an inn- 
keeper is like the walnut-tree, etcetera, in the proverb. The 
worse you treat him the better he treats you.” 

We did not sit long over the crumbs. Mr. Gifford proposed a 
stroll on the beach, and the motion was carried by a majority. 

“ Ts it far?” asked Annie, dubiously. 

*T hope not,” said Davenant with a yawn. 

“We'll get you bath-chairs if you’re tired,” returned Gifford. 
“ Come along,” and, not caring to be left behind, along they came 
accordingly. 

Country-bred as I was, my heart jumped up at the sight of the 
country’s commonest objects—the hedges, the field flowers, the 
swallows—but I dared not show it, so far seemed the rest from 
all sympathy. Miss Hope, all extremes and whims, detested the 
country but worshipped the sea, and made straight for the sands. 
Here Annie differed ; she thought the sea was only created to 
lead up to a parade, or anadmirer’s yacht. She made us stop to 
rest on every bench; she was wretched, for she felt the salt 
breeze taking the curl out of her feathers and her front hair. 
Davenant complained of the cold. The others twitted him about 
his care of his complexion and pressed me to lend him my veil. 
Graves looked curiously at each rustic object, the sheep browsing 
on the green, the large red kine in the meadows, as at so many bits 
of ultra-stage realism. Our walk led us along the sands, which 
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extend for eight miles towards Torreville, under red sandstone 
cliffs, till Plymstone was out of sight round a point, and Annie 
declared herself half-dead and unable to stir another step. She 
was really pale with the exertion of walking halfa mile. I had 
known her faint for less. The gentlemen crowded round her in 
concern. 

“Fudge!” said Miss Hope aside to me. “ She’s an iron consti- 
tution, or she’d be in her grave by now. Not one of those men 
could outlive what she subjects herself to to keep up that diminu- 
tive waist and those Chinese feet, and her silly, heavy dresses 
make every movement a strain! Glad to see you don’t go in for 
the sylph style.” 

Annie revived quickly, as she reposed on a cloak, smelling her 
salts. Miss Hope flung herself down on the shingle and lit a 
cigarette, in which the gentlemen joined her; Graves, before 
venturing to sit, eyeing the sand askance. 

“Tt won't bite,” suggested Gifford. “ What are you afraid of ?” 

“Caterpillars—noisome things in general. Well, here goes!” 
and he threw himself down with a heroic air. The spot was in- 
viting for a halt. Red cliffs sheltered us, with turf above lipping 
over the cliffs brink, and thick daisy tufts and ferns growing on 
their ledges. Before us spread the smooth, scarce-dimpling sea, 
and the light summer haze filling the air merged sea and sky in 
one soft grey expanse. ; 


“ Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile,” 


so Gifford began declaiming, on a sudden, between his cigar- 
whiffs, 
“Is not this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp?” 


“I’m not prepared to say so,” answered Graves readily. 
“ Painted pomp is an experiment in living I should like to try.” 


“ Are not these sands,” 
continued Gifford as before, 
“More free from peril than the envious court ? ” 


“ Don’t you be sure,” said Davenant, who was anything but 
happy; “there are slimy curiosities about that I dread.” 

“And I never feel safe on the beach with the tide coming in,” 
confessed Annie uncomfortably. Miss Hope, in a brown study, 
had the fancy to consider the point in earnest. 

“Country life is not for us players,” she affirmed. “Shake- 
speare died at Stratford—he couldn’t live there. Out of town 
we're not really wanted, and the moment I get there I feel like a 
coin out of the country where it’s current.” 
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“TI too,” Beattie Graves chimed in. “Give me London, 
Manchester, or New York.” 

“There we are somebodies,” Miss Hope continued. “See the 
people flock in out of the squalid streets reeking with mud and 
fog, scrambling, thirsting, famishing for what we can give them; 
be it two hours’ merriment to the overworked business man, 
a glimpse of fairyland to the artizan from the slums, a taste of 
reality to artificial men and women of fashion. Here, where life 
is more even and natural, they can do without us ; so we’re de- 
preciated. I feel it at once.” 

Perhaps we all felt it. We sat silent and grave. Miss Hope, 
half mechanically, began taking shots at a black bottle imbedded 
in the shingle. The still warm air was almost oppressive, and 
the little shimmering waves fell softly and evenly over on the 
beach with a dreamy murmur, lulling like a cradle song. 

“ What’s wrong with the sea?” Graves asked, looking up from 
the caricatures he was drawing on the sand. “ Or is it my eyes 
that are possessed ?” carefully wiping his glasses and readjusting 
them. 

The sea was shining as if a thousand glow-worms were riding 
the surface, every tiny wave as it curled broke in a glittering 
shower. 

“ Phosphorescent,” said Mr. Gifford, adding suddenly, “I could 
tell you a legend of the deep here.” 

* Don't,” cried Annie, nervously. 

“Do,” said Miss Hope. “It might work into a drama. I 
doubt if a phosphorescent sea has ever been put upon the stage.” 

“The story goes,” he resumed, “ that here once stood a village, 
which was submerged by the sea. Fishermen, in a calm like 
this, have seen through the waves the tops of church-spires, and 
sea-divers heard the ringing of bells in the abyss.” 

Even as he spoke, a chime-like strain of music, coming from 
sea or shore beyond the jutting cliffs to our left, fell on our ears 
with a sound to which distance lent strangeness, and, for one 
instant, enchantment. 

“ The dirges of the drowned,” said Mr. Graves sepulchrally. 

Annie sprang up with a hysterical scream. “I shall go home. 
I can’t stay here.” 

But she dared not stir alone, and no one volunteered to be her 
escort. We were all listening attentively. 

“The chime sounds gay,” Davenant remarked, “ more like a 
cance than a dirge.” 

“T don’t care,” said Annie, “ the sands are haunted.” 

A chorus of laughter interrupted her. The music had ceased. 

“ Here comes your ghost,” said Mr. Gifford, as a dark figure 
slowly rounded the headland. “A rascally Italian accordion 
player from Torreville, as I live! Tramp and mendicant, avaunt ! 
[ will none of you.” 
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“For shame! Tramp yourself!” Miss Hope promptly rebuked 
him. Her incorrigible benevolence seemed well known, for no 
one ventured to expostulate as she beckoned to the man to 
approach, which he was ready to do without invitation. 

Amore characteristic specimen of the tribe never wiled the 
pence out of your pocket than this roughly picturesque tatterde- 
malion, with his brown, mulatto-like skin, shock of curling black 
hair, bold, bright, gleaming eyes, and white teeth, as to her kindly 
inquiries he replied with a volley of soft sounds to us not clearly 
intelligible. “ Neapolitan dialect,” said Miss Hope. But in lisped, 
broken English, helped out by vivid pantomime, he gave her his 
story of a ruined noble family, a patriot who beggared himself 
for his country, and died, leaving his children—among whom the 
winsome petitioner—penniless. 

Already Miss Hope was feeling for her purse. 

“Can you believe a word of it?” asked Gifford, regarding her 
with curiosity. Davenant was stifling a laugh. 

“I believe he wants this more than I do,” she replied, flinging 
half a sovereign from her portemonnaie to the lucky itinerant, 
who was profuse in bows and smiling thanks, then decamped, 
calling on Santa Lucia and singing in guttural snatches the 
praises of blessed, beautiful Naples. 

“He prefers Seven Dials for head-quarters, and no wonder,” 
remarked Graves. “It’s not by the Mediterranean he can hope 
to pick up gold pieces on the beach.” 

The passing intrusion of the foreigner had broken the spell of 
the lonely sands. We became aware that we were tired out, that 
the rehearsal was to-morrow at nine, and that the sooner to sleep, 
the sooner the better for us and the play. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MERRY MUMMERS OF PLYMSTONE. 


You who hold that Shakespeare’s plays are better suited for the 
study than for the stage, can never have passed from a private 
reading toa public representation of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
that most magnificent of farces, Shakespeare’s single comedy of 
English life and manners. What is good Master Justice Shallow, 
what his cousin, the “softly-sprited, wee-faced, wee yellow- 
bearded” Slender, what Parson Hugh, the Welshman, Caius, 
the French physician, or fair Mistress Anne, in print, com- 
pared to their living figures on the stage, where they afford 
contrasts as striking to the eye as tothe mind? Young Fen- 
ton exists only as a contrast, in his holiday, lover-like trim and 
grace, to the oddity and ill-favour of Anne’s other suitors. 
Here are a dozen minor acting parts so good that it is difficult to 
M 
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fail in any one. Match that who can in another man’s play. Did 
Shakespeare himself ever so crowd so small a canvas, and with 
figures so vivid and distinct ? 

Anne Page was my first Shakesperian part. Juliet, the Prince 
of Denmark himself, never received deeper study. “The dinner 
is on the table.” “The dinner attends you.” “ Will it please 
your worship to walk in?” I pondered a hundred ways of pro- 
nouncing each precious phrase. Should Anne be meek and 
submissive, or betray impatience? Should she show herself a 
consummate hypocrite, or clearly be laughing in her sleeve at the 
booby Slender? Was Shakespeare’s Anne a quiet coquette, 
or a plain-sailing girl, bent on taking her own way without talking 
about it? Thus I hammered away, trying to strike new lights to 
illumine the character of Page's daughter. 

“Given to melancholy and musing,” says Dame Quickly ; 
then the question arises how far that garrulous busybody was a 
judge of character. Anne’s intimacy with her in itself opens 
up a world of speculation. The name Anne—that of Shake- 
speare’s own wife—struck me as more than a coincidence. My 
theory is that we have here the story of his courtship, and material 
to reconstruct his domestic history. The sharp-tongued Mrs. 
Page is no doubt a portrait of his mother-in-law. In Anne’s 
rejected suitors he burlesqued his own rivals in love. If you pore 
long enough over almost any line, half a dozen hidden meanings 
start out; just as, by staring at the fire, you get to see faces and 
landscapes in the hot coals. Why, I could have written a volume 
on the character of Anne Page alone, containing discoveries 
to astonish even Shakespeare societies. The least I would do 
should be to give an entirely novel and original reading of the 
part. 

Our opening night went off like a sky-rocket, with startling 
brilliancy. Miss Hope and Miss Torrens were happily matched as 
the two Merry Wives. Annie, as Mrs. Ford, was an excellent 
“ get-up,” and that was all; but it was enough; Shakespeare did 
the rest. Charlotte, as Mrs. Page, the leading spirit, all mis- 
chief, shrewd sense, and good-nature, set off her pretty, faintly- 
sentimental neighbour, and was set off by her; their very faults 
doing good service, as faults not seldom do. 

But the hero of the night was Davenant, whose Ford took 
his warmest admirers, including himself, by surprise. He gave 
what he called a “serious reading” of the part; and his tragic 
jealousy proved vastly more mirth-provoking than Falstaff in 
love. His passionate soliloquy excited a storm of applause, and 
peals of laughter withal that puzzled him. So also, behind the 
scenes, the hearty compliments paid him were turned in a way 
of which he could make nothing. 

“ Capital, my dear fellow,” attirmed Gifford—* superb!” Dave- 
nant’s face dilated. “Side-splitting!” His countenance fell. 
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“Excellent,” Miss Hope declared, adding innocently, “ Never 
saw more fun got out of the part in my life.” 

He looked uncomfortable, but wisely decided that laurels fairly 
won, though not as you intended, may always be becomingly 
worn, and played on with the humour he owed to his lack of all 
sense of the humorous. Graves, as Falstaff, was scarcely less 
successful. The grain of irony came to him naturally: for the 
knight’s joviality, his paunch and the letter of his part must 
suttice. In spite of the shortcomings of the Torreville supers, one 
of whom gave usa Frenchman who spoke broad Yorkshire, and 
was clearly afraid of his rapier, the play went with extraordinary 
spirit, without hitch or hesitation, from the opening scene to the 
fantastic finale under Herne’s Oak, and the song and dance of 
the fairies, under the presidency of myself as their queen. 

Though not by all my taking thought could I add one syllable 
to the part of Anne, and nobody, maybe, discovered I was giving 
it a new and student-like interpretation, I felt as excited and 
exhausted when all was over as if I had been acting every one 
else’s part as well as my own. The success of the comedy was 
tremendous, and it was announced for repetition the following 
night. 

As I stood in the dressing-room, not displeased with my fairy 
queen’s reflection in the glass, and in no hurry to get out of my 
finery, a message came to me from head-quarters : 

“Don’t change. We are to go off to supper immediately, with 
Mr. Danvers, at The Lees.” 

A little extempore welcome, it appeared, offered to us six Lon- 
doners by the art-patron of Plymstone. In the lobby of the 
“Swan ” we assembled, the only sanely-attired persons being Mr. 
Gifford and myself, whose white silk array might pass for ordinary 
evening dress. Falstaff had merely doffed his paunch and stag’s 
horns; the three others were in their play guise, of sixteent 
century Windsor burgesses. 

“TI suppose you know the way, Mr. Gifford?” said Annie dis- 
consolately. “Ido think your friend Mr. Danvers might have 
sent his carriage. I hear he keeps three.” 

“In the stables,” Mr. Gifford explained. “He always walks 
everywhere himself, though he is lame, and it seldom occurs to 
him to order out the horses, except for exercise. But we shall be 
there in five minutes. Shooting stars, asphalte paths, moonlight 
on the waves, gossamers on the grass, and a millionaire waiting 
for you on his doorstep—with champagne and oysters on his table 
—at the other end. Come, Miss Torrens. Come, Ford, man, give 
your wife your arm, and follow me.” And he led off with Miss 
Hope. Davenant, never so happy as when in Elizabethan costume 
(his doublet, slashed sleeves, sword, and buckles made another 
and a younger man of him), followed with Annie in charge, 
Falstaff and I bringing up the rear; a gay, motley procession, 
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to which, however, the silent, sober mood of tired and hungry 

actors after an arduous performance gave a funereal touch. 

Beattie Graves spoke first. It was to tell us that the portion of 

the park we were traversing occupied the site of an ancient burial- 
und.... 

Annie shuddered “ As if it wasn’t enough to have to risk one’s 
life in the night air, that you must talk about dead men’s ghosts 
to terrify one!” 

“Miss Hope,” said Gifford abruptly, “can’t you get Welsh Sir 
Hugh to make a ghost in good earnest of that donkey from Torre- 
ville, who plays—I should say, brays—the French doctor? I'd 
change the stage rapiers for real ones with pleasure. I could have 
turned him out and played it myself.” 

“TI only wish you would,” sighed Miss Hope devoutly. 

A tradition lurked in the troupe that Mr. Gifford was a “ born 
actor,” who, if only he had chosen, might have outshone us all. 
But his reputation, of “the man who could do anything if he 
tried,” he was careful, he openly admitted, not to forfeit by trying. 
He laughed and declined, adding, “Is there no way to abolish 
Caius ?” 

“ Well, I'll turn him into one of the fairies,” said Miss Hope, 
“and try the hobgoblin in the part. He can’t be worse.” 

Already we were nearing The Lees. Three gorgeous-liveried 
footmen met us in the colonnade, took our cloaks in charge, and 
politely waited till our backs were turned to laugh at our fantastic 
array. I thought their mirth unfair, since we did not laugh at 
their own habiliments, not a whit less irrational. An elderly, 
undersized, stout personage, in plain clothes, with stiff grey hair 
standing erect on the crown of his head, whom I took for the 
steward, came bustling into the hall. It was Mr. Danvers, 
the millionaire. 

“All that money for that little man? Monstrous!” quick- 
whispered Graves in my ear. “ How iniquitous is the distribution 
of wealth in this country!” 

Now I should have said there was such a hopeless insignificance 
about Mr. Danvers’ personality, that only an enormous balance at 
his banker’s could even so far have put him on an equality with the 
average of his fellow-creatures as to get them to recognize his exis- 
tence. Napoleon was short, Socrates was ugly, Byron was lame, Mr. 
Danvers was all three; but that was not it. Beattie Graves had 
no right to grudge him his colossal fortune, for he would never 
have changed places with the owner of it, I know, if for that he 
must change persons too. For the rest, he seemed a good-natured 
gentleman, all respect. te Miss Hope, gallantry to Miss Torrens ; 
even for me he had his compliment ready, quoting from Justice 
Shallow, whom he partly resembled : 


“ Fair mistress Anne, I would I were young again for your sake ; ” 
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and as the thing was impossible there seemed no harm in giving 
a silent, smiling acquiescence. 

The doors opposite were thrown open, disclosing his large, 
overlighted, heavily-curtained bachelor’s dining-room, costly and 
inelegant, with bronze and marble ornaments, and a supper-table 
plentifully spread. 

“So do-nothing Dives fares sumptuously every day,” whispered 
Graves again, “ whilst we workers starve on crusts.” 

That was a figure of speech; the fact being that both Dives 
and Lazarus, when alone, dined on chops. 

The supper guests included three besides ourselves ; two yachts- 
men of title, staying at the “ Métropole,” elderly younger sons and 
green-room habitués, for neither seemed strangers to Miss Hope, 
nor likely long to remain strangers to Miss Torrens. The third 
was a young Mr.Romney. He seemed to be nobody in particular, 
his place, as such, was next mine at supper, and his face, as 
our eyes met, I immediately perceived was not quite strange 
to me. 

We waited till the din of talk offered safe cover to our voices, 
then began shyly, both at the same moment, and, it so happened, 
with the same words: 

“ Did we not meet once-——— 

There we stopped, laughed awkwardly, and looked down at the 
oysters on our plates. I took courage and finished my sentence : 

“On the stairs, at Miss Hope’s ?” 

It was the “ fourth amateur ”—he who had rescued me from the 
fangs of Tiger, the house-pet. Perhaps that was why I remem- 
bered him so well. 

He assented, adding significantly, “I was going down and you 
were going up;” and he fell upon his oysters and demolished 
them with a ferocity that was not ferocity of appetite. As on 
that first occasion, I felt sympathy for his disappointment, a desire 
to say something encouraging. 

“One may draw back in order to take a better leap.” 

To the sharp inquiring glance my suggestion provoked, I could 
only reply with a puzzled stare. 

“She wouldn’t even give me a hearing,” he observed by-and-by. 

“She says she always advises amateurs against the experiment 
you wanted to try,” said I consolingly. 

“The old story, ‘ Never go into the water till you've learnt to 
swim,’” he retorted impatiently. ‘ Now, tell me, you who know 
her as a manageress, will she take none but veterans ?” 

“She took me,” I said. To add “a novice” seemed superfluous. 

“Oh—you—” he began, and I shrank, I trembled, I feared, I 
thought, I knew he was going to follow with that flattering allu- 
sion to my personal appearance I had come to dread worse than 
censure, and that after my original, intellectual representation of 
the part of Anne! 


” 
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He did not. I thanked him for that ix my heart. He merely 
said, quite simply: 

“She may have seen at once that you would make a good 
actress.” 

“ And then I had nothing to lose, no foot on shore anywhere,” I 
resumed. “So into the sea, to sink or toswim! There’s no harm 
done.” 

“Ts that it?” he struck in with sudden animation. “Then I 
ought. to suit her, as a castaway and an outlaw.” 

“Why, what can you have done?” I asked, startled. 

“Kicked the plank overboard,” he said with conviction. “I 
don’t mind telling anybody, I mean you, Miss—” 

“ Adams,” I suggested modestly, as he hesitated. 

“ Miss Adams, that I’m a deserter, a runaway.” 

“From what ?” I inquired, wondering if the mutineer referred 
to ship, regiment, school, or college. 

“ Home,” he said. 

“Not so foolish as that!” I uttered involuntarily. Was he 
joking? “Or at least,” I went on, as he remained obstinately 
grave, “it must have been a very unhappy home, or you very 
unfortunate in your near relations.” 

“Tt was they who were very unfortunate in me,” he replied, 
with a serio-comic expression. A sudden lull in the table talk 
reduced us to silence. We attended to our suppers, glancing up 
now and then as in natural curiosity on his part to see what a 
young actress, on mine what a young gentleman amateur, was like. 

He was just as unlike any one of Miss Alice’s heroes as he could 
stare. When I say he was English-looking, through and through, 
I do not mean that he looked a Hercules, broad-shouldered, heavy- 
witted, the John Bull of a French farce. There are contrasting 
types equally representative of our island. 

James Romney was scarcely over the middle height, and his 
thin, well-knit figure would never have struck a girl like me as 
athletic-looking. As a fact, his only claim to distinction at that 
time lay in his skill in such exercises. His thick crisp brown 
hair was many shades darker than mine, yet dark none had ever 
called it ; his sunburnt face was manly though anything but rough 
in its cast ; and his clear light blue eyes had something young and 
serious in their recklessness that gave peculiarity to their ex- 
pression—an expression, as it were, of a great steadfastness of 
nature, underlying a decidedly freakish surface. I felt an in- 
creasing interest in his fortunes, which I might infer to be low; a 
cre dem desire to learn what fatal false step had wrecked his 
career at the start. As the champagne went round a lively 
general conversation sprang up, like a sudden fresh breeze at sea. 
It took in all but ourselves, and Graves, my other neighbour, who 
was remedying the inequalities of the social structure by appro- 
priating a princely supper, that would not have disgraced Falstaff, 
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his prototype. I made bold to question Mr. Romney about his 
troubles; I fancied he wanted to talk about them to somebody. 
If I was wrong, he would soon let me know. 

“Where was your home? What is your father?” I asked him. 

“My father is Sherwood Romney, of The Mote, Hampshire,” 
he said, with a noble simplicity; very much as if “The Duke of 
Devonshire, of Chatsworth,” had been the reply. 

“The Mote,” I repeated pensively, as though I were contem- 
plating it in my mind’s eye. 

“The jolliest old place in the county,” he said impetuously. 
“There’s one room where nothing’s been changed since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time; and in the hall” suddenly stopping short, 
looking grave, and swallowing a piece of bread as if it had turned 
to stone on the way. 

“ Had you brothers and sisters ?” I inquired. 

“Ten in the family,” he grimly replied. “ But for me that’s 
all past and gone. I shall never see the old place again, northem, 
I suppose. They’ve disowned me. I’ve no right to complain. It 
was all my own doing.” 

I regarded him pityingly, thinking, orphan-fashion, that any 
home, any parents, above all any brothers and sisters, must be 
better than none. What a terribly bad scrape it must have been, 
to cause such a family breach! But the outlaw looked so straight- 
forward, so conscience-free, that my wandering thought escaped 
me aloud. 

“Can you have done anything so wrong that they can’t forgive 
it?” 

He laughed out. “I’ve done nothing wrong—nothing but 
resolutely refuse to obey my father, Mr. Sherwood Romney's 
orders.” 

“That sounds bad enough,” I said. 

“But it’s not so bad as it sounds,” he expostulated. “ Now 
look here, Miss Adams,” taking four forks and setting them in a 
row. “Here are we four sons. The eldest has the estate, of 
course,” 

“Of course,” I responded, as though estates and eldest sons 
were household words to me. 

“Number two, Willoughby, goes into the army. Good. I come 
next. There’s a family living, and they brought me up for the 
Church, expecting me to step straight from the university into 
the snug little vicarage opposite our park gates.” 

“ Well,” said I, uncompassionately. 

“ Well, that fell through—I don’t quite know how. I know my 
divinity tutor surprised me one day executing a Chinese dance in 
full costume. Anyhow.a time came when he wrote and told my 
father I was fit for nothing but to be a clown at Astley’s. True, 
I never got a prize in my life except for gymnastics. Johnny,” 
raising fork number four, “never even got that; but he was a 
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steady-going fellow, and my father quite rightly decided that he 
should take orders in my stead, and to provide for me in another 
way. He took me from college last June, and told me that as it 
was agreed I shouldn’t suit the Church, I was to enter a brewery 
as pupil who might become partner in time. But that didn’t suit 
me. I wanted to go into the army. That, he declared, he couldn’t 
afford. I said if once I got in, I would live on my pay. He 
laughed and said Willoughby cost him more than the three of us 
put together. Then we had a row.” 

At this point he looked gloomy, but resolute and unrepentant. 
I could well imagine that Mr. Sherwood Romney was of a 
determined disposition, and that it ran in the family. After a 
pause, his son concluded : 

* He said he’d given me two chances. I'd lost the first, and 
must take the second. As I wouldn’t, he vowed not to help me 
with a penny until I gave in. We had some words, and [ left 
home. I wrote that I was not coming back, but would earn my 
own living. I had the stage in my head, having been three years 
in the University Dramatic Club. At The Mote they know 
nothing about that scheme, and think I shall be forced to come 
home before long, like the prodigal. But I’m not a prodigal, 
and I shan’t come home.” 

“What shall you do? Apply to Miss Hope again ?” I asked. 

The question brought a queer twinkle to his eye. At that 
moment we were interrupted. Supper was over; Annie was 
engrossing the two noble yachtsmen, Graves eating sugar-plums, 
as if each were bad and necessitated trying one more. The 
others had pushed back their chairs into the window alcove, and 
Mr. Danvers was making signs to us to join the group. 

‘Miss Hope,” he began, “I want to introduce to you my young 
friend Mr. Romney, who is anxious, I believe, to know if you 
remember him.” 

Her memory was shorter than mine, or perhaps only more hard- 
worked. She bowed, regarding him attentively, but quite at 
fault. Her eyes fastened curiously on something suspended 
round his neck by a blue ribbon, something so conspicuous 
that it must have been worn concealed till now. Impossible 
to overlook so singular an ornament. 

“ Pray,” she asked, unceremoniously, “ what has Mr. Romney 
got round his neck? Is it a decoration ?” 

He bowed assent, adding, “ An order of merit, won yesterday, 
on the sands. How, and from whom, you may know.” 

Disengaging the badge, he placed it in her hands. Neither 
medal, nor locket, nor charm ; it was a ten-shilling piece. 

It first flashed on me now. Gifford and Davenant seemed in 


the plot, as well as our host; all were watching Miss Hope with 
amusement, as she looked from the coin to Mr. Romney, and 
sought vainly for a trace of the dark, picturesque, voluble 
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Neapolitan vagabond who had so successfully played on her heart- 
strings and purse-strings last night. 

“You could dare to—to—to serve me such a trick!” There 
she broke down into peals of laughter, in which we all joined, and 
which emboldened the culprit to rejoin deferentially : 

“ Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

“So you are the Sicilian noble, the political exile, the starving 
patriot ?” she ejaculated when she recovered her breath. 

“ No, but a candidate—for your forgiveness first.” He paused, 
hesitatingly. 

“I forgive you. There,” she said, holding out her hand. 

“ And for a place, if it’s only a candle snuffer’s, in your company.” 

“Not another word,” she cut him short with characteristic 
decision. “I know what you’re going to say. As it happens, I 
can make you useful at once. Our French doctor has broken down ; 
you shall replace him. Foreign gibberish seems in your line. 
Come to rehearsal to-morrow, at ten.” 

James Romney’s eyes gleamed with proud satisfaction. I think 
at that moment he had nothing further to ask of gods or men. 

Our directress now rose, saying, with the magnificent stage 
dignity she could assume on state occasions, and that filled you 
with admiration, who had seen her smoking a cigarette in négligé 
shortly before, “We must be .wishing you good night, Mr. 
Danvers. We have been trespassing too long on your hospitality.” 

“Mr. Romney will see you through the park,” said our host 
cheerily, as we bade him farewell in the hall, thanking him 
profusely for a perfectly delightful evening. 

‘ No sooner were we at the bottom of the door-steps than Graves 
egan : 

“ Now that’s what I call a convivial failure. Did you ever in 

your life eat a better supper, or see a duller supper-party.” 

“It's because there were no ladies,” said Davenant. “Why 
couldn’t the fellow get some ladies ? ” 

“You hear him!” cried Miss Hope. “Knock him down, 
Gifford.” 

“Consider yourself knocked down,” said Gifford, “or tell us 
what you mean.” 

“Oh, I don’t count the family,” laughed Davenant. “ But he 
might have asked some of the local gentry to meet us. I suppose 
they don’t visit him. After all, he’s only a vulgar parvenu.” 

“Three hundred thousand pounds!” ejaculated Graves. “ What 
has he done to deserve it more than a dock labourer ? ” 

“ Less,” said Gifford drily. “ It would puzzle him to do a dock 
labourer’s work, I fancy.” 

“A man who never earned a penny in his life,” Graves proceeded, 
“and without the brains or the muscle to earn it, by what right 
does he loll in luxury and look down on his betters who are slaving 
for a pittance? Oh, rights of property, falsely called sacred! ” 
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“ Danvers is a rare good fellow,” spoke up Mr. James Romney, 
showing, methought, uncommon courage to differ openly from his 
new and coveted associates, “ I daresay’ he could ‘never have made 
the money, but show me the man who would epend it better, or 
as well.” 

Messrs. Graves, Gifford, and Davenant’s looks called the speaker 
an impertinent young jackanapes, for presuming to question their 
opinion ; but Charlotte supported him. 

“ Quite right, Mr. Romney, to stand up for your friend. Graves, 
what a book of nonsense you are, when once you get talking! 
And what’s greater than a parvenu, pray? Wasn’t Shakespeare a 
parvenu? Wasn’t Cesar? And don’t you wish you may be 
another, Beattie Graves ?” 

The walk home lasted some time. Mr. Gifford had taken us 
by another and a discursive way. Nobody was in a hurry except 
Annie, who pretended to be scared by the glow-worms on the 
grass, as by the phosphorescent sea yesterday, and screamed at the 
dark shadows of the trees we passed under, one of which had 
served as model for Herne’s Oak in the play-scene. She must be 
pacified, then the gentlemen played pranks to frighten her again. 
No need to relate how many quips and cranks were crowded into 
that half-hour ; how we joined hands round the oak, danced, sang 
snatches of the fairies’ chorus; how the riot was suddenly stilled 
by the sound of the measured tramp of a night constable on his 
beat in the lane hard by; or how, as the watch drew near, 
Falstaff’s head suddenly popped over the fence; and how, before 
the strange sights and strange noises abroad in the park that 
night, the State official prudently retired for reinforcements. 

The summer dawn was glimmering when Mr. Romney shook 
hands with us at the park gates, and bade us a good night, 
which, for no special reason that I could assign, I felt glad was 
not a good-bye. 


(To be continued.) 








HUMAN LOVELINESS. 


EXPANDING ‘neath the sunny power 
Of doting love, thy being grew 
Into an almost perfect flower 

Of rarest hue. 


The mind composed of finer mould, 
When sunn’d by pure affection’s ray, 
Will greater loveliness unfold 

With each new day. 


But with the mean, ignoble mind, 

The paltry heart, such tenderness, 

Such constancy and love combined, 
Curse and not bless. 


Thus the same sun whose vernal smile 
Clothes lilies in their white array, 
Arouses in the fest’ring pile 

Swifter decay. 


Thus June’s Atlantic-tempered air 

Adds richer fragrance to the rose ; 

While the rank weed, with fost’ring care, 
More frightful grows. 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ST. STEPHEN.” 





A TRIP OUT OF SEASON. 


CHAPTER I. 


| AM travelling through the Outer Hebrides in mid-winter, 

seated with two companions in a rapidly-driven gig, and 
speeding through the desolate interior of one of these islands in 
the month of December! Why am I here now, of all seasons in 
the year? and what has induced me thus to forego the comforts of 
Christmastide in London ? 

“ The Professor” is to blame. Such is the familiar title of the 
individual seated beside the driver, with his back to me—he of 
the burly frame and loud voice—the man whom cold does not 
seem to chill nor rain to moisten. He began it. [ had known 
him in London, where he belongs to a club of men whose talk is 
of pibrochs and Celtic lore. It was he who lured me the other 
day from an Inverness hotel, where I had been called on busi- 
ness from the South, and persuaded me to start with him on a 
wild-goose expedition—in chase of some of his antiquarian follies 
—to this inhospitable region in the depth of winter. It is one of 
those grey sunless days before a fall of snow. I shiver within 
the folds of my travelling rugs. The effect of our hasty luncheon 
an hour ago has quite died within me. I hint this to the pro- 
fessor. He hands me, in reply, the mighty flask which he habitually 
carries. “Try the ‘Glen Vagrant,’” he says encouragingly. I 
imbibe cautiously, for the draught is liquid fire, and feel better 
directly. The dreary watery landscape brightens; a tearing 
wind forbids conversation just at the moment, but as we turn a 
corner of the road and skirt a low range of sloppy hills I 
venture, in this interval of shelter, some remarks to my com- 
panion. 

“It is a circumstance,” I began, turning half round to the 
professor, who was in the act of drinking, “which I have always 
noted as remarkable, that your countrymen, the Scotch” (the pro- 
fessor was of Celtic origin, and had a mythical family residence 
somewhere in the Highlands), “in speaking of their national 
streams, such rivers as the Tay, the Tweed, the Don, and, yes, 
the Dee, always pronounce their names with a peculiar kind of 
hushed and instinctive reverence—” At this moment I was within 
an ace of performing an instinctive somersault, for our miserable 
steed shied violently at an imaginary roadside object. I clutch 
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the railing behind me convulsively. ‘ Hold on!” cried the 
professor, “ that was a near touch!” It was, though nearer for me 
in the hind seat of the crazy dog-cart than for him securely 
aproned in front. 

Having recovered myself, I pursue the topic. “As I was re- 
marking, your countrymen seem to dwell upon the very names 
of their rivers with a degree of fondness to which Englishmen 
are comparative strangers. It is rare to find the latter waxing 
enthusiastic in regard to the Thames, the Severn, or the Tyne.” 
The professor nodded assent. “ But I have observed,” I con- 
tinued, “that they have an equal tenderness—your countrymen, 
that is—in speaking of those lesser streams, let us say rills, or 
founts rather, which are also common to Scotland, the sources 
of such excellent beverages as that contained in your flask—in a 
word, the national distilleries.” (Here my friend again tendered 
his pocket companion. I nodded a declinature.) “The ‘Glen 
Vagrant,’ for example—beautiful name! The ‘ Talisker,’ fancy 
titles too, ‘the Dew’ of your native Bens—the very sound is 
sympathetic and touching. Perhaps,” I added, “the frequent 
occurrence in Scotland of sacred wells, held in repute during 
centuries for their virtues, may explain the reverence with which 
these other not less worthy sources are customarily regarded and 
mentioned.” ; 

Here we turned another corner, and, the wind swooping down 
upon us once more, I relapse into silence. 

What an extraordinary country—on every side, as far as the 
eye can reach, nothing but lakes! There is not a tree nor spot 
of cultivated land in sight, only low hills and heathery moorland, 
the latter cut up in every direction with water. In places the 
road is only a kind of bridge between lakes on either hand. 
Subtract the hills and the scenery consists of nothing but 
water dappled and interspersed with spots and strips of land. 

We are driving due west, I believe, towards the Atlantic shore, 
and already a hoarse wave-murmur comes borne upon the wind. 
The name of our last stopping-place I did not catch: I never can 
catch these Gaelic names ; even if I did so, would I be any the wiser? 
The name of every place here seems, to a stranger, as if spoken in a 
violent passion—Gaelic, the language of expletive and imprecation! 
I lapse into musing, although conscious every moment of becoming 
colder. Distrust the “Glen Vagrant” as a heat-producer! Cold is 
not favourable to meditation; yet hermits must frequently have 
been chilly—perhaps in that case they ceased meditating. I 
wonder if the next inn will be more comfortable than the last— 
better fires? Not likely. I shall go to bed on arrival! although 
this may not be a successful expedient, as I found when trying it 
at our last stage, for the professor and other kindred spirits “ made 
a night ”—and morning—“ of it ” with Gaelic harmony in the room 
immediately below, and sleep was impossible. 
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Where we are going to I really do not know. The professor did 
show mea map of our route before starting, but I had some vague 
idea that there would be coaches on the roads, and steamers to 
convey us through the endless channels and straits between the 
scraps of islands which make up the outer western chain. I know 
better now, prophetically. It will be, this trip of ours, one long 
series of journeyings on foot and in gigs on the land, and in open 
boats by sea, all the way, and in all weathers. Our ultimate 
destination, and “ very sea-mark of our ultimate sail,” is—I forget 
the name, but it is about the farthest westerly land before North 
America. 

Only a theory could tempt any man so far into the wilderness 
at this season. The theory is of course my companion’s, not 
mine. Result of the trip there will be none for me, except six 
weeks’ catarrh. The professor has heard that some excavations of 
antiquarian interest: have recently been made in the outer islands, 
and it is in the light of these excavations—or in their darkness 
rather—(that is the last flicker of the “Glen Vagrant!”) that he 
seeks to trace the connection between—I really forget what— 
something about the Picts ; but at all events it is a theory which 
he has always held single-handed, the whole archzological world 
being banded together in the opposite persuasion. And he cannot 
wait for better weather to commence his explorations. 

Here is our first stopping-place. The professor, immediately on 
alighting, plunges into what seems to be an extremely passionate 
argument with the bystanders in general, and with the landlord 
of a very diminutive hostelry in particular. I also descend, stiffly. 
I shall begin to take notes of our wanderings ; should I perish on 
the journey my notebook may have a melancholy interest, more 
particularly if submitted to the professor’s society along with the 
result of his labours. 


CHAPTER II. 


“0! thrice forsaken, thrice deserted land 
Of bogs and swamps, of fog and mist and rain ; 
Where ducks contest with men the doubtful strand, 
And ——” 
Heserean MS. 


Some days have elapsed, and we are still staying at the inn. 
The daylight is so short that we have to make the most of our 
time and do our daily work of exploring caves and inspecting 
ruins before the sun sets. It is a relief to find that my companion 
does not favour the idea of committing elaborate suicide by travel- 
ling these swampy solitudes after dark by the light of a lantern. 

When the day’s work is done—for I am his assistant, sapper, 
and also miner upon occasion—the place seems “always after- 
noon” and evening, the latter intolerably long. I brought no 
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books with me, and no newspapers are to be had. This is one of 
the most depressing places imaginable, close to a dismal tidal 
shore. To-day we examined, or rather the professor did, a long, 
loop-holed, and consequently draughty, ruin, situated on a pro- 
montory of the coast. It is called by a name which Pitman 
himself would despair of reproducing phonetically. ‘This building 
may have been originally a monastery or a church. Nobody 
knows—that is, certainly. I inwardly believe that it was neither 
the one nor the other. Were I asked for my opinion, which I am 
not, being only asked to hold the end of a tape with which my 
companion takes endless measurements, I would say that the 
building in question, from its situation and design, had originally 
been sympathetically erected by persons of unsound mind for the 
reception of others similarly afflicted. 

It was on the day following that the first slight coolness arose 
between the professor and myself. We were still using as our 
head-quarters the inn by the shore. A tamer coast I never 
beheld, and yet this is the Atlantic seaboard in winter! Pre- 
sumably we are only in a nook of it. The waves don’t come in 
and dash themselves in foam on the rocks. Nothing of the kind. 
The whole of the tidal arrangements here, even in heavy weather, 
seem to me to consist. in a continual slipping and shoaling over 
tangle-covered rocks and sand, and through dismal channels run- 
ning like canals far into the land. Everything here is mixed, 
land and water slide imperceptibly the one into the other. There 
is a feeling of tidal insecurity and of boggy instability at every 
step. A belated steamer periodically enters the long tidal 
estuaries from the eastward, and, wandering through the windings 
of the hills, comes to its moorings in the centre of a heathery 
plain, many miles inland and close to the western shore; its 
deserted funnel upreared from the moss as if the vessel had been 
left there by some great modern deluge. In all my distressful 
wanderings by these oozy shores I had never seen any distance to 
seaward, for the simple reason that we were almost on the sea 
level, and there were no eminences within easy distance from 
which a view could be obtained. The island is, in parts, below 
the sea level, and the tide is only prevented from making a 
clean breach by the sandy dunes on the shore, within which, for 
mile upon mile, there is nothing but muddy loch and watery 
plain, Hills rise, however, far tothe N.E., some bolder heights to 
the S., andone redeeming feature in the latter direction is visible 
if the weather be clear—the white serrated ridge of the Coolin 
Hills in Skye, with the misty, sleet-bosomed cloud lowering 
above the snow. 

Having been told by the professor that we were to start for the 
next island at once, but that a hand-bag would be sufficient to 
carry as we would return the following day, I brought with me, 
in addition, a plaid to serve as a wrapper in the boat. 
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“ Never mind the plaid,” said my companion ; “ you will have 
enough to carry without that.” 

“ How far is it to the boat ?” I replied. 

“There is no boat.” 

“Then you are not going to the next island?” I inquired, 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Without a boat ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear professor,” I said calmly; “did you not 
say we were going to the next island? Now an island is a——” 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted petulantly ; “but we are going to 
it on foot.” 

I had some suspicion that my companion had been indulging 
in “Glen Vagrant” before luncheon, but I did not pursue the 
argument, and we left the inn together. 

“Can’t get a gig, and no horses I could trust to,” briefly ex- 
plained he as we went on. Can’t trust horses. Good heavens! 
where are we going? Only down by some innocent-looking 
sandhills apparently. Well, if I see anything dangerous in our 
route, I thought, it is easy to turn back—yes, back! 

At the end of another half-hour’s walk we were overtaken by a 
man, apparently sent after us from the inn. With him the 
“grnnmed held a short but animated Gaelic conversation. From 

is manner the messenger seemed to be against our proceeding 
farther. As usual, the professor overcame him by sheer force of 
lungs, and the man returned as he came. No sooner had he left 
us than I regretted I had not accompanied him. Something 
warned me that we were in danger, but the mist had so thickened 
upon us that it was impossible fora stranger to know the true 
state of matters. 

“ My dear fellow,” said my companion to me after we had gone 
some distance farther, and suddenly struck from the sandhills 
across some hard-looking ribbed sand, “even if I did tell you 
about our route, you wouldn’t understand. Come on!” I came 
on accordingly, and we arrived almost immediately at the bank of 
a very swollen stream, a couple of yards in width, flowing through 
the sands. Up and down this stream we wandered, looking for 
some easier crossing-place, as the six-foot jump would land us on 
a crumbling ledge of sand. 

“ Better ford it at once,” said the professor at last, suiting the 
action to the word and wading above the knees of his knicker- 
bockers in the muddy water. I demurred. “Jump here and I 
will catch you,” he said. He did so, but so imperfectly that my 
feet were wet at once. “ Dry in an hour or so,” said he, and we 
passed on. 

Another long spell of heavy walking, and the truth dawned 
upon me at last. “ Are we crossing a tidal ford ?” I queried. 

“ Yes, that is the case.” 
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“How far have we yet to travel ?” I persisted. 

“ About three or four miles yet.” 

Even a worm will turn. I resolvedto do so. “Then I shall go 
back,” I said firmly ; “ I don’t care for venturing farther.” That 
was the only time I ever saw the professor alarmed. “I can go 
back quite well,” I continued, “by the mark of our footprints, 
and, as my feet are already wet, I can easily wade the stream we 
have already crossed.” 

“ Nonsense!” he said, looking back, “ you don’t know what you 
are talking about—you can’t go back now.” As he spoke he 
looked at his watch. “Make haste,” he cried, “for heaven’s 
sake. Don’t stand still that way; there is another ford to cross.” 

We were standing at the time, I a little distance from him, 
irresolute. Just as he spoke an indescribable sound came borne 
upon the wind; the mist cloud to seaward wavered, broke, 
formed again, and then came down, down, upon the sands, as if it 
were the harbinger of what lay beyond. I joined him and we 
hurried on. 

“Is the next ford larger than the last ?” I managed to ask him 
as we went. 

“Scarcely,” he answered ; “that is, if we can hit the right 
place for fording; but this confounded mist bothers us, and 
the neap-tides don’t run out far. But we shall be all right 
presently. That fellow from the inn wanted to go with us, 
but I know the ford better than he does.” Self-confident 
professor ! 

Long before we reached the second ford, half walking, half 
running, our way became more difficult. The sands yielded 
under our feet. Large pools blocked our course, and made us 
take wide circuits to avoid them. And at last, when the ford 
came in sight through the mist, we found it to be a raging 
torrent some thirty feet in breadth. It was no time for words. 
Up and down the crumbling edges of the stream we ran despair- 
ingly. What was that? A roaring boom, like the sound of a 
heavy gun, came on the rising wind. White sea-birds fled out 
and in through the dense curtain of the mist-cloud. 

“Nothing for it but to try,” said the professor grimly. 
“Come to my right side, the pull of the water will be a little 
off you, and hold by me tightly.” His voice shook in spite 
of his efforts. 

In we strode. The sand-bank from which we stepped at 
once slipped into the water behind us; the bed of the stream 
felt moving under our feet. To the knees we went at once; 
then deeper still, but not for some time. Once we retreated, 
the footing being so yielding; then once again we tried it, 
further up. Mid-stream there was a whitened rush; we gradually 
neared it. “The deepest part,” whispered my companion ; 
“come on!” It was ghastly work. If only there had been 
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time, but every moment was precious! The centre took me over 
the waist at the first step; we swayed together in the hurrying 
flood ; my feet lifted for an instant, but pressing on despairingly 
I found the sand firm once more. Then the shallower part at 
the other side of the rush was deeper than its fellow, because of 
the time we had taken. Here, once more, we were almost gone. 
The treacherous sand again gave way beneath us, but the 
shallower water gave us more courage. A step or two forward 
and we were through ! 

“Told you that,” said the irrepressible professor, as, standing 
on the bank, we drained the muddy streams from our garments, 
“no one could have pulled you through so well as I have!” 

“Thank you,” I returned quietly. “Of one thing I am certain, 
you will not have an opportunity of again conferring the obliga- 
tion. I consider we have had a very narrow escape with our 
lives.” 

In fact, I was exceedingly warm—in manner, that is—for 
physically I was chilled to the bone. 

Through the remainder of the journey—through shallow pools 
and miry sand—we trudged painfully until we reached the inn on 
the farther shore. I went to bed immediately to avoid risk from 
the exposure. Not to sleep, however, and the walls being thin I 
overheard my audacious fellow-traveller detailing to the natives 
in the parlour the skilful way in which he had piloted our way 
through the fords! I afterwards learned that we had started 
against all counsel to the contrary, being far too late for one 
thing and the tides unfavourable for another. 

As I sternly refused to return on foot the following day, we 
accomplished the journey in a dog-cart. Being in ample time 
there was no repetition of the risks we had formerly encountered, 
a circumstance, which the professor, ingeniously enough, attri- 
buted to a change in the wind! 


CHAPTER III. 


“ And spend a week in Heisger.” 
Chorus of Gaelic Song. 


AFTER our return journey over the ford I told the professor of 
my intention to travel south without delay. He pled with me, 
however, so earnestly to remain with him that I gave way. He 
is not an unsociable fellow after all, the professor, although he 
has his foibles. He further prevailed upon me to accompany 
him to what was to be positively the last stopping-place of his 
visit, an outlying island to the westward; the journey in this 
case to be accomplished by boat. I at last consented, on condi- 
tion that the trip should only be undertaken in favourable 
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weather, and that I should see the boat and crew before they 
were chartered. 

While the crew were coming forward to sign articles at the inn, 
I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance, for the first time, 
of a bard, or Highland poet, gifted with the art of composing 
Gaelic poetry off-hand. Had I not been told that he was a bard, 
I do not think I should have known it. Toall appearance he was 
the most prosaic of mortals. Inspiration did-‘not come upon him 
at all times, nor was it apparently quite within his own bidding. 
In order to sing at all, it appeared that he must, in the first place, 
be copiously entertained at the sole expense of the audience for 
the time being—a task which the professor essayed in quite a 
wholesale and cold-blooded manner in the inn parlour. One of 
the lesser geysers of Iceland is customarily provoked to an erup- 
tion by a process of pouring earth and stones into its interior. 
The preparatory process, in the case of the bard, was of a similar 
nature, the provocative in his case, however, being wholly liquid. 
It was rather a tedious operation, the poetry must have been in 
the very depths of his being, for it was only after the eighth tank- 
ard that I saw it (by his eye) coming to the surface. The tenth 
potation effected it. He rose slowly to his feet, gazed wildly 
round, suddenly sat down again, and then, fixing me with his 
glittering eye, poured forth such*a dissonant flood of Gaelic 
that the sound rang in my ears for days. The professor, when it 
was all over, said it was very fine. The burden of it consisted, it 
seems, in a prophetical description of our sea voyage to Heisger 
on the following day—our bark, upon that occasion, being repre- 
sented as sailing before the gentle zephyrs of a summer sea 
From which I gather that the bard’s poetical faculty was more 
fully developed than the prophetical. 

The same evening four men signed articles for the voyage, on 
the strength of liquid provocatives. Our boat was to be on the 
shore, or more literally in the mud, below the inn, at seven of 
the following morning. All the men were thorough seamen, it 
was said, and, professedly, had sailed in foreign waters. The bard 
was not of the number; it was delicately hinted that “he would 
be resting next day” after his supreme effort. I caught a glimpse 
of him, however, in the morning, just as we quitted the inn. The 
poetic fire was still in him, although to all appearance he had 
spent the night out of doors. He was leaning against the wall of 
an adjoining piggery, in a swaying but meditative attitude. Our 
departure roused him from his trance; he tried to wave us a 
farewell, but the effort was too much for his strength, and we left 
him in a recumbent position with his heels in the air. 

Although the weather was fairly good, we made an indifferent 
start. One of the crew not turning up in time we were “late 
for the tide,” that haunting curse of Hebridean travel. All we 
could do was to catch the last wave of the retreating ebb “to 
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bear us away on its bosom to the ocean,” as the professor poetically 
put it. 

This was accomplished by dint of the passengers, the professor 
and I, embarking in the boat, which lay in a kind of muddy 
channel, and being therein propelled to seaward by the crew, who 
walked behind submerged to their waists in the watery ooze. 
After about a mile of this progress we fortunately encountered a 
stream or “ race” flowing west; the crew then jumped aboard, and 
our boat rapidly skirting the outlying sand dunes we found our- 
selves at sea. Literally we caught the tide by running after it, as 
one might chase and overtake a very slow train. 

The bard was wrong in his forecast—perhaps he had not been 
sufficiently stimulated—for the sea outside was of a very rough and 
choppy description. The boat was small, uncomfortable, and 
odorous of the harvest of the sea, with a frail rig in the shape of 
a “shoulder of mutton” sail and a “jib,” appropriately enough 
called a “ flying” one, inasmuch as it frequently fluttered to 
pieces, and had to be taken down and patched together during the 
voyage. 

To the westward lay the broad stretch of the Atlantic, broken 
only, some ten miles away, by one low reef-like island with a light- 
house tower at one end. For this remote spot we were bound. 
The passage is intricate and hazardous, the soundings shallow, 
and the way abounding in reefs and shoals. 

As the breeze freshened and the motion of the boat increased, 
I “went below,” in a figurative sense, that is to say, lay prone 
among the ballast of the boat, feeling exceedingly poorly. When 
I recovered, we were running under the lee of the sandy hummocks 
of Heisger, with the exception of St. Kilda, which looms to the 
N.W., the outermost of the Outer Hebrides. 

During this midwinter trip I have suffered much discomfort. 
The one bright recollection of the weary weeks is my brief stay in 
this sandy islet, a mere strip of desolate hummocks, some two 
miles in length by half a mile in breadth, with a dozen or more 
of crofter cottages disposed in a ring among the grassy hollows of 
the interior, and fronting the mighty surge of the western ocean. 
Rudely-cultivated patches of ground, manured with the abundant 
seaweed, here grow excellent crops. After the waterflood has 
fallen for days one may walk the downs dry-shod ; the soil is pure 
sand, and the coast edged with sandy hillocks, the highest some 
fifty feet. The inhabitants are simple but kindly, and welcomed 
us on landing with unaffected grace. There is no bard in 
Heisger, and no opening for one. In one of the snug cottages, 
and by its kindly peat-blaze, I found comfort for the first time in 
the Hebrides, and was not sorry to hear, when we dismissed our 
crew, that our stay was to last at least four days, the boatmen to 
return for us on seeing a signal-fire lighted on the sandhills the 
preceding night. 
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The professor plunged at once into his antiquarian researches ; 
the last link of his theory was to be riveted here. For my own 
part I preferred, when the weather allowed, to ramble along the 
shores of this first barrier of the western wave—exploring the drift- 
heaps full of honeycombed spars and odd remnants of wreckage, 
and strings of strange seaweed, drifted here by the Gulf Stream, and 
holding in its meshes the molucca bean and other waifs and strays 
from warmer climes. Here the evenings, after the sun had gone 
down—gold, amethyst, and opal upon the ocean floor—were not 
tedious. 

Some of the younger people—there is a tiny Board school, but 
no church within the bounds—spoke English fairly, and our host’s 
daughter—for the truth will out, and the professor may circulate 
his own side of the story—was a very pretty girl. Of course he 
had the supreme delight of conversing with her in her native 
tongue, but I flatter myself that she understood his companion 
quite as well. 

On the third evening of our stay the beacon was to be lighted 
to warn our boatmen to come back for us on the following day. 
Mairi and I undertook the task. We had been collecting drift- 
wood for the purpose all the afternoon, and while the lamps were 
being lighted in the tiny circle of the cottages, we stole out, and, 
having dodged the professor, went together to the highest of the 
inland sandhills, where the pile was laid. There is a wealth of 
legend about the signal-fires of these islands—one of a Heisger 
lover, who lighted a fire just like this one, to tell his sweetheart 
on the farther shore of his coming next day, and how the boat in 
which he voyaged being lost, the signal-fire blazed every year on 
the fatal night, being kindled by spirit hands. 

The wind was from the west—a sobbing gust shook all the 
withered seaweed fronds of our beacon fire, and blew the sparks 
toruddy flame. I told Mairi, as the light fell on her rounded 
form and lit her glancing yellow hair, that she was like the fairy 
sea-sweetheart of Dunvegan’s Chief—the old Skye story—and as 
she blushed and pouted I suddenly remembered that it was, of all 
nights in the year, Christmas Eve, and was fain, on the strength 
of that recollection, to employ a bunch of trembling seaweed in 
lieu of mistletoe ! 

Perhaps we had forgotten our task, and not sufficiently fed the 
blaze, for certain it is that on the following day our boatmen 
did not come for us. The professor, highly indignant, strolled to 
the lighthouse end of the island, to see, he said, if the smoke we 
had seen in that direction in the morning was that of one of 
the lighthouse tenders. Unsuspectingly I allowed him to go 
alone, and strolled by the shores in his absence. When I returned 
to the cottage the household anxiously inquired if | had seen my 
friend. He had sent a messenger for his bag. We found the 
truth at last; he had deserted me! Already the steamer’s hull 
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was low on the south horizon. Seeing his opportunity he had 
taken a passage in her to Oban and had basely fed. Ungrateful 
rofessor ! 

The shock of this intelligence over, I did not much regret his 
departure. Even if the expected boat did not come from the other 
shore (it never did), a passage could easily be found for me on 
the lighthouse packet, plying fortnightly. 

So I spent my Christmas week in Heisger, nothing loth. The 
days were calm and mild, and I tired not of wandering by the 
shores of the solitary and ‘sailless ocean by day, or of listening to 
its unquiet murmur through the night. When the day came for 
my departure I was sorry to go, and thought of my strange, happy 
Christmas all the way homeward. But I had seen Heisger and 
was content. He who has not visited this islet of yellow sand and 
grassy sward has not seen the Hebrides. 

Just as 1 was stepping on board the boat an islander brought me 
a large portfolio which he had found in one of the rocky caves 
lately haunted by the professor. Luckless man! it contained a 
large quantity of notes and drawings, doubtless connected with 
his great discovery, perhaps the basis of his forthcoming paper. 
‘He must have left it in his hurry! Under the circumstances he 
could scarcely write asking me to search for it, even if a letter 
could reach here in less than three weeks. I put up the portfolio 
very carefully, addressed it to him at his London club “ with my 
compliments on quitting Heisger,” and posted the parcel at the 
first available post office on my homeward journey. Strange to 
say, I did not, on my return to the metropolis, receive any acknow- 
ledgment of the service thus rendered. Stranger still, the last 
time I passed the professor in Piccadilly he carefully looked in 
another direction ! 








A GREAT SEED ESTABLISHMENT. 


le illustration of what great results from little causes spring 

may truly be witnessed in the large handsome premises of 
Messrs. Sutton, seed merchants, of Reading. Theirs is a very 
peculiar trade, indeed unique in its way, for the seed trade as now 
known was really formed by Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, and all 
other seed businesses throughout the world are but imitations of 
this great establishment. Like all such matters it grew up from 
small beginnings, but its growth was rapid. Half a century ago 
the father and grandfather of the present partners were engaged 
in a corn-dealing and milling trade. The seed business was 
founded by Mr. Martin Hope Sutton, the present senior partner. 
Among the causes that have contributed so rapidly to raise a small 
trade to the present commercial prosperity, none has been more 
powerful than the crusade waged by Messrs. Sutton against the 
abominable and too prevalent practice of seed adulteration. It is 
a matter of notoriety that it was a common custom (which indeed 
in some quarters still obtains) to reduce the germinating quality 
of seeds by the introduction of dead or useless grains in a fixed 
proportion. The certainty that has been acquired that the firm 
of Sutton not only send out unadulterated seeds, but seeds of 
proved growth, has gp them that world-wide fame which causes 
men in all parts of the earth to say, “ If you want good seeds, go 
to Sutton, of Reading.” Ably piloted by a member of the firm, 
I recently enjoyed the privilege of visiting the huge fabric, and 
must thank the gentleman for the patient courtesy with which he 
showed me over the large place, explaining every detail. Many 
hours could indeed be passed here most agreeably and instructively. 
It is surprising how much there is that is new and interesting in 
connection with a seed. 

The busy time of the firm is from January to April, and the rest 
of the year is chiefly spent in preparing for those months. In the 
autumn, however, there is a brisk demand for bulbs. Now this is 
one of the peculiarities of this trade, that orders do not come in at 
the rate of so many a day, but in a series of great throbs, every- 
body seeming to want their seeds at the same moment, so that 
often the rush is literally overwhelming and tasks to the utmost 
the resources and ingenuities of the establishment. The greater 
quantity of Sutton’s seeds and bulbs are grown on their own farms, 
of which they have many, in England, Germany, Holland, and 
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the Channel Islands ; but even with the knowledge that the seeds 
are grown from good stock, the partners do not rest satisfied. Of 
the purity and value of a seed little idea can be formed, even by 
the closest examination of the sample. Hence it is necessary to 
subject it to trial, and no part of the establishment is more 
attractive or gives a greater idea of Messrs. Sutton’s care than the 
Seed Trial House. Here a sample from every parcel of seed 
received on the premises is carefully tested, 50 or 100 seeds being 
taken indiscriminately out of the bag and sown. A careful recor! 
is kept of the percentage of growth, and not a seed allowed to g» 
out of the house till the firm is satisfied that it will produce a good 
result in the hands of their customers. Some of these seeds are 
sown in soil, others on bricks placed in a water-filled tank. All 
are subjected to heat that they may sprout as quickly as possible. 
If a customer is, however, in a great hurry, a special arrangement 
is adopted. Ina box heated with petroleum are placed layers of 
damp felt, and on this again are laid sheets of white blotting 
paper. Between these are strewn the seeds, and within twenty- 
four, or at most thirty-six, hours they come out enough to test their 
vitality. If they show themselves good under these abnormal 
conditions, Messrs. Sutton rest satisfied that they will be still 
better when placed in soil. It would appear that at first they 
could not get all seeds to submit to this artificial process of growth. 
For example, Jettuce was obdurate ; they could not induce it to 
sprout, until at last they discovered that by damping the seed 
itself before placing it on the damp felt even its obduracy could be 
overcome. Of all these experiments an elaborate register is kept. 
Hence, if customers should complain of the article delivered, the 
firm can refer to what the same seeds have done at their hands, 
and so find out what fault has been committed by the grower that 
he has not attained the same results. Often of course natural 
causes are to blame, like drought; often also the ignorance of 
growers as to treatment and soil. To obviate this as far as may 
be possible, Messrs. Sutton have long made it a rule to advise 
gratuitously their several customers in the matter of grass seeds, 
as to which kinds are best suited to the particular land under 
cultivation. A special room is set apart for testing and examining 
the specimens of soil sent up for this purpose. The expediency of 
the plan is obvious when it is remembered that, to enumerate only 
the leading descriptions, surface soils include such varieties as clay, 
heavy, light and medium loams, chalky sheep downs, chalky uplands, 
water meadows, and drifting and blowing sands, the characteristics 
of each of which are largely modified by the geological formation 
below. Each of these lands requires different treatment, and the 
grass that would thrive on one soil will not even grow on another. 
To ignorance on these points are due more failures in farming 
than to wet seasons or agricultural depression. Wise farmers 
consult Messrs. Sutton. They even leave it in their hands to 
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decide what length of time pasturage shall occupy the ground, 
whether permanently or for a certain number of years, and by 
repeated and crucial tests, Messrs. Sutton have now proved that it 
is possible in two or three years to produce a fine and permanent 
pasturage, a fact hitherto doubted by a large majority of our 
English agriculturists, that most conservative among the races 
of mankind. Indeed, grass seed is one of Messrs. Sutton’s 
strongest points ; a special block of buildings is devoted to it, and 
very impressive are the huge rooms stocked full of thousands of 
bags of lawn mixtures and farm grass seeds. Here natural grass 
seeds, grown in the best districts of the Rhine and Moselle, Scotch 
rye grass from the fertile land of Midlothian, clover seeds from 
almost every county in England, give some idea of the magnitude 
of the quantities required to meet the deminds of customers. In 
this block, too, are the mixing floors, where are prepared the 
seed mixtures according to the particular soil and purpose for 
which they are wanted. When preparing grass seeds it seems it 
is always necessary to put the lightest at the bottom or they can 
never be well mixed. When sending out lawn mixtures the grass 
and clover have to be packed in separate parcels, as the clover 
being the heavier is apt to shake to the bottom during carriage by 
rail, and this class of customers usually sow straight out of the 
bag without thought, and when only half the crop comes up, 
complain and say the seed was bad. This is but one instance 
among many of how Messrs. Sutton have to be wide awake to all 
the possible stupidities that may be committed by their clients. 

Thus another example. They have a special kind of flower of 
which the seed costs £1,000 an ounce, and three seeds from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. Customers usually take three seeds, which are supplied to 
them by letter; these they tear open so carelessly that the seeds 
roll out, and then they write to complain that they have never 
been received. The firm now gum them securely into the paper. 

Of grass seed mixtures there are no less than fifty-four different 
kinds, all of which are prepared separately. The prescription for 
each is recorded in a book, together with the prescriptions of those 
made for special purposes, such as sowing down the grounds of the 
International Exhibitions of Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Melbourne, the racecourse at Gibraltar, the cricket ground at 
Malta, or some of the extensive sheep-runs of New Zealand. It 
is curious to learn that red clover and cow-grass seed are so much 
alike that even the most experienced eye cannot tell them apart. 
Hence, the former is kept in a locked room to prevent mistakes 
o-curring, and entrance is only accorded by special order. This 
makes the assistants careful and practically renders errors 
impossible, 

What adds a charm to a visit to Messrs. Sutton’s is, besides the 
cleanliness of the stock-in-trade, the almost total absence of noisy 
or odoriferous machinery. With the exception of lifts, there is 
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only one set of machines employed in the place, and these are 
neither large, noisy nor fiendish of aspect. They are used for 
cleaning the seeds, and are known by the men respectively as 
* Coercion” and “ Persuasion.” The latter gently fans the seeds 
placed in it through seven different layers, till at last the best and 
heaviest fall to the bottom; the middle qualities having mean- 
while stayed half-way, and the dust flown out of the window. 
“ Coercion” is employed upon wheat and larger seeds, the qualities 
being separated from each other by quick, sharp taps, not quite 
uniform in character, while the rubbish falls through sieves placed 
beneath. The first quality is then sold as A, the second as B. 
Formerly the third quality was carted away from the place as 
rubbish and shunted over the nearest railway embankment. My 
guide told me, however, that competition was so great now in the 
seed department that this third quality is sent to London, where 
it is sold at Mark Lane for a low price, not, however, of course, 
under the name or egis of Messrs. Sutton. ‘ People wonder then,” 
he went on to say, “that the crop raised thence is worthless, if 
indeed there is a crop at all. They have just bought cheap, have 
crowed over those customers who buy of us and pay what seem 
high prices, and have never calculated the consequence.” Some 
grass seeds are of too light a character to be cleaned thus, 
and have to be hand-sifted. Hand-sifted, tco, are peas and beans, 
as it is with them not so much a question of weight as of appear- 
ance, whether they be good or no. A long room is devoted to the 
sorting of these, where women sit in rows before counters spread 
with the round fruits. Those that are good are sent rolling 
through a hole in the counter, under which is placed a sack, those 
that are indifferent or bad thrown aside. These women are paid 
by an ingenious system that makes it to their profit to pick out 
only the best, and to reject any that have the least blemish or 
flaw. 

Flower seeds and bulbs have also their separate departments. 
These are obtained from plants grown, ripened, and harvested on 
Messrs. Sutton’s own grounds, and include all varieties, from the 
modest mignonette at sixpence an ounce, to the highly bred and 
developed begonia at £200 an ounce. During the various periods 
of growth, plants that have been put out for seed are carefully 
inspected at intervals by one of the firm, and every “rogue,” or 
untrue plant is taken out. Thousands of acres are thus inspected 
during the year. Bulbs require much care, as they are apt to sprout 
or become mildewed. In the bulb room an equable temperature 
and perfect ventilation are needful. It is further divided 
into compartments with sliding wooden doors. Besides this every 
separate lot of bulbs is kept in a large basket of light wicker-work, 
which admits air all round, and in the centre, passing through the 
mass of bulbs, is a tube of iron-wire netting, which again brings 
air into the very centre of the mass. The result of this care and 
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treatment is to favour a dry dormant condition ; the bulk of every 

lis such that exhaustive evaporation is prevented, while on 
the other hand, the bulbs are kept so cool and airy that they are 
most reluctant to grow, and hence, when planted or potted, they 
have all their initial vigour well preserved. 

But after grasses, vegetables are perhaps Messrs. Sutton’s 
strongest point. We have all of us at agricultural shows seen 
the cases they exhibit with mammoth cabbages, peas, beans, 
potatoes, and what not else, all professedly grown from their own 
seeds, and have often, I daresay, felt a little doubtful as to the 
absolute fidelity of these representations. It was a reproof to such 
incredulity to be taken into the modelling rooms where these 
features are prepared for exhibition, and to see the workmen 
modelling cabbages leaf by leaf from the original, casting potatoes, 
carefully reproducing turnips and swedes. Indeed it is quite a 
large department, this modelling one. Of their vegetable seeds 
the firm are very properly proud, for to bring them to their present 
perfection has needed years of research and observation. In the 
first instance stock seed is obtained. This is acquired somewhat 
in the following fashion. Take wheat for example. It is well 
known that the grains in an ear that sit at the top and bottom 
are less strong than those in the middle. Hence, Messrs. Sutton 
would only take for stock seed the middle grains. From these 
they would raise a crop, again taking only the middle grains for 
stock, and so on for several years, until a most superior strong stock 
seed is obtained. One room is wholly devoted to beet stock obtained 
in this wise. This my guide told me was the most valuable stock 
upon the premises, having a pedigree twenty years old. It is one 
of the most difficult to obtain, for a splendid crop of beet may be 
growing, and the whole spoilt by a swarm of bees flying over a 
neighbouring field of mangel and producing cross fertilization. 
In this way the labour of years can be rendered nil, and the whole 
process of raising a strong stock must be gone through again. It 
seems strange at the first blush that seeds should require it, but 
one room is set apart for the records of the pedigrees of all seeds 
that have ever passed through the premises. Whenever it is 
possible Messrs. Sutton also like to be kept acquainted with the 
subsequent history of their seeds. Thus, when some of them go 
out to farmers whom they know and can trust, they often ask 
permission to visit the crop, and select fine specimens for seeding 
again. For example with swedes, they know a man who grows 
them well, and they arrange with him annually that they should 
select from his field, say 400 specimens, perfect for size, rootless- 
ness, colour, and shape. These they plant again, submitting them 
to yet a second or even a third process of selection, until at last 
those wondrous samples are obtained that we see in their show 
cases. The whole matter after all is only the Darwinian process 
of natural selection, and the survival of the fittest artificially 
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brought about. Potatoes are another of the strong points of the 
firm, and the varieties sent out by them are known for their 
disease-resisting powers. These are also sorted by hand in a room 
with a good strong upper light, that would bring into relief any 
imperfection. Of course all manner of dangers have to be guarded 
against. Thus mushroom spawn has to be inclosed in a dark 
room, and requires much care or it will run into white filaments. 
Turnip seeds are apt to develop a mite like to that in cheese. 
They have therefore to be kept in a room, at a temperature not 
likely to germinate the little nuisances; but even so they will 
often spring into life. Hence, every now and then a sack of 
turnip seed is blown out by passing it through “ Persuasion,” else 
the mite would eat into the seeds and kill their power of vitality. 

An entire building is devoted to the export trade, and the drying 
and packing connected with this. It is by their original process 
of packing that Messrs. Sutton have got the chief colonial trade in 
their hands, for by this means the seeds do not suffer from the 
changes of climate to which they are subjected. The actual 
method of packing is a trade secret. The receptacles in which 
they are packed vary from tin boxes air-tight, and specially made 
for the purpose, and which are finally soldered down, to iron tanks 
and enormous zinc-lined wooden cases. There are special drying 
rooms for seeds that have to go through the Suez Canal. The 
purpose is to dry out the damp that is naturally round a seed. 
If this were not done when going into hot countries the damp 
would evaporate, settle on the tins and cause the contents to 
germinate or “malt.” This drying must, however, be done with 
extreme care, so as to dry and yet not to kill by withdrawing the 
moisture needful to maintain vitality. Even for the smallest order 
from abroad stoves are set alight, the firm does not wait until they 
have a considerable quantity ready. Large consignments are dried 
in sacks laid upon a perforated iron floor, smaller in iron baskets 
put on stands. Of course, this drying somewhat reduces the 
weight of each parcel at the rate of 6 lb.a hundredweight. It is 
therefore an understood thing with colonial customers that they 
pay twenty-one and a half hundredweight for a ton of goods, one 
and a half hundredweight being lost by evaporation. 

By no means inconsiderable are the ledger, despatch, railway, 
and post offices of the firm, their business of this kind being the 
more extensive that Messrs. Sutton have no agents, but require all 
orders to be sent to them direct. In this way they can insure 
that only genuine goods go out under their name. I was shown a 
packet of one day’s orders, a goodly pile truly, and this did not 
include letters, correspondence, invoices, &c. Of the former about 
1,800 are received daily, and some 700 parcels of seeds despatched. 
Ry a careful system of dissected book-keeping, Messrs. Sutton 
can at a moment’s notice find out how much profit they have made 
upon any kind of seed. Altegether the arrangements in each 
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department of this huge concern are most admirable in their way. 
That Messrs. Sutton have rendered real service to horticulture and 
agriculture it does not need their goodly display of prize medals 
from every State in the world to testify. 





A PHOTOGRAPH. 


TALL art thou, with every grace, 
Maiden of the winsome face ; 


Eyes of tenderest hazel hue, 


Liquid eyes that pierce one through ; 


On thy cheeks, where blooms alway 
Red of rose and white of May, 

Lies the love-god, and between 

“ Sweetest mouth was ever seen.” 
And a sunbeam lingers there, 


Tangled in thy wavy hair. 


Sixteen Summers now have shed 

All their bounty on thy head ; 

Sixteen Winters passed away, 

Leave thee fairer than the day. 

Decked by Spring with sweetest flowers, 
Child of Autumn’s fairest hours. 

Thou hast gained from seasons four, 
More than e’er was given before. 

Thou hast gained all they impart, 

And hast gained, ah me! my heart. 





UNDER ORDERS. 


ig a shabby ground-floor room, which contrived to do duty as 

study, dining-room, nursery and general sitting-room of a 
Vicarage in the East End of London, sat, one afternoon in late 
autumn, a mother and son. That most pathetic form of poverty 
—the kind which is linked in indissoluble union with gentility— 
had stamped this nondescript apartment for its own. The wall 
paper had seen better days, and had lighted on exceptionally dingy 
ones; the ceiling was blackened with gas; the carpet ha! lost all 
trace of its original pattern; the drugget was copiously darned 
in places, where a threadbare condition recorded the track of 
footsteps; the horsehair seats of the mahogany chairs were 
deplorably worn at the edges, and the position of a railway rug 
in the very centre of a forbidding-looking sofa suggested the 
idea that rents or stains probably lurked beneath its friendly 
shade. 

Little folks had left marks of their presence scattered here and 
there in the room. On the sideboard was a pile of copy-books, 
dog’s-eared primers, and story books, flanked by an atlas; from 
behind a sofa bolster peeped a scantily-attired doll, with solemn, 
staring blue eyes, hectic cheeks, and a battered head, whereon 
bald patches alternated with flaxen ringlets. 

The house stood in a plot of unproductive land—by courtesy 
called a garden—which apparently furnished a recreation ground 
for a number of hens, who at the present moment derived a strange 
enjoyment from occupying holes, which they had scratched for 
themselves, in the earth beneath some decrepit shrubs. Be- 
yond the garden stretched the streets and lanes of White- 
chapel. Ceaseless street cries mingled with the rattle of wheels, 
the banging of omnibus doors, and the jingle of tram-car bells. 
“Third Edition—‘ Echo,’ shouted, in shrill treble, a sharp-looking 
youngster, with a bundle of papers under his arm; “Six for six- 
pence—Cau-li-flowers,” roared the deep bass of a costermonger; 
a dustman, a knife-grinder, a shoeblack, a cat’s-meat man, a fish- 
stall keeper, and other members of the itinerant fraternity blended 
their voices in maddening chorus. 

Within the Vicarage, mother and son, heedless of the distract- 
ing sounds, were engaged in earnest conversation. The mother, 
a middle-aged lady, with a careworn, refined face, diligently 
darned a small sock, which stood greatly in need of her services; 
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the son, a young man of about three and twenty, with a slim 
lithe figure and a boyish, handsome, sensitive face, mechani- 
cally watched her flying needle as he listened or replied. 

Mrs. Murray was wife of the vicar of St. Stephen’s, Whitechapel, 
an elderly, scholarly, unsuccessful clergyman, whose means were 
wholly inadequate to meet all the claims made on him by a’ 
numerous family. The son—David by name—had early developed 
intellectual tastes; his expenses at school and college had been 
defrayed by a wealthy eccentric kinsman of his mother. The 
youth turned out shy, studious, and dreamy, the possessor of an 
enthusiasm for poetry, but of little practical ability, and of no in- 
stinctive knowledge of the world. When, with the attainment of 
the “ Newdigate” and a good degree, his college career came 
to an end, and the time arrived when aid in the adoption of a 
calling would have been highly acceptable, the relation’s assistance 
was capriciously withdrawn. David Murray returned home; and 
doubt reigned under the paternal roof with regard to his prospects 
in life. His father shook his head dubiously when the young 
man bashfully professed himself a wooer of the muse, and expressed 
a desire to follow the vocation of a poet. ‘“ Poetry doesn’t pay, 
even when the writer is 4 genius, and—you are not a genius, you 
know, David,” said the clergyman, with sorrowful candour. 

Mrs. Murray belonged to a wealthy family who had taken um- 
brage at her marriage with a poor parson. Her brothers and 
sisters had consigned herto oblivion, and her name was omitted from 
her father’s will. But a few days before my story opens, a sister, 
the widow of a fabulously rich East India merchant, named Wilton, 
held out the golden sceptre of reconciliation, and Mrs. Murray 
touched it with trembling rapture. “ We are sisters,” graciously 
wrote Mrs. Wilton, from Florence, where she was spending some 
months, “and it is time to forget our differences.” From this 
exordium the widow passed to the narration of a family quarrel, 
which had indirect relation to the Murray interests. “I am 
greatly disappointed,” she wrote, “in my nephew Tom—poor 
James’ son—who, till lately, managed my estates in Devon and 
Somerset. He has given me grave cause for displeasure, and I 
have shut my doors upon him. This being the case, I am anxious 
to make the acquaintance of your eldest lad, who has received no 
benefits from me, and from whom, therefore, according to the way 
of the world”—anger invested the writer's pen with unwonted 
sarcasm—* I expect the more gratitude. You have not yet, | 
suppose, seen your way to putting your son into any profession. 
Well, Tom’s empty place, as steward, may in time and after due 
preparation suit him—who knows? I am resolved to like the lad; 
1 even build castles in the air for him, and have in my head a 
scheme for his marriage with my husband’s ward, Joyce Balfour, 
who lives with me and is my heiress. Send your son to Florence, 
to pass the winter here, and to return with us in the spring to 
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Devonshire. Let him spend what time and. see what places he 
likes en route. 1 inclose a cheque for his travelling expenses.” 

Consciousness of the pique (aroused by “nephew Tom”) 
which obviously lay at the bottom of this letter, did not disturb 
the pleasure with which Mrs. Murray received her sister’s 
overtures. She told herself, in her simple piety, that Providence 
had opened a way for the provision of her son; she called on 
David to rejoice with her. 

But David refused to rejoice. On the afternoon when we 
find him in the Whitechapel parlour, his aunt’s communica- 
tion was under discussion, and his contribution to the conversation 
was flavoured with the spice of petulance. He was seated ona 
low chair, at his mother’s feet, his elbows on his knees, his face 
in his hands, and his eyes fixed gloomily on the fire. One clause 
in the letter—that relating to a possible marriage between Joyce 
Balfour and himself—had aroused his ire. The young man’s 
ideal of marriage was high and pure; to have it rudely broken in 
upon with mercenary suggestions, and with the threatened 
interposition of a third person to regulate his choice, was to the 
last degree distasteful to him. 

“Who is this Joyce Balfour, mother?” asked David, tossing 
aside the momentous letter. 

“T know little more of her than your aunt tells us, dear; she 
was Mr. Wilton’s ward, is rather younger than you, I fancy, and 
I have heard that she has considerable property. When she 
inherits my sister's estates, in addition to her own, she will be 
enormously rich. Your aunt”—with a slight pause and a wistful 
look in David’s direction—*“ was always fond of match-making. 
If her fancy for an engagement between youtwo young people 
should be realized, your fortune would be made, David.” 

“But I don’t want my fortune to be made—after that fashion,” 
cried the young man hotly. “What do I know, and what do I 
care, about Miss Balfour ? ” 

“She will be enormously rich,” urged the mother, falling 
feebly back on her first point. “I should be glad to know you 
were saved from a poor man’s-portion, David, for I have learned by 
experience how hard it is to struggle against poverty.” The 
mother laid down her sock, and glanced appealingly towards the 
young man, who responded with a frown. David was young, and 
he had dreams of an affluent position, to be won, not hy a merce- 
nary marriage, but by literary achievements. But he could not 
brag of his spurs before he had won them ; he grew silent. 

“We have no right to assume, mother,” he burst forth at 
length, his slumbering chivalry awakening to new life, “that 
Miss Balfour would accept the honour of an alliance with myself, 
even if I were inclined to offer it.” 

Mrs. Murray smiled. She took up her work again. “ Miss 
Balfour is probably aware,” she said, as she stooped to rethread 
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her needle, “of your aunt’s plans, and she must know that it 
might be greatly against her interest to oppose them.” 

There was another silence. 

“ At least you will not decide in the matter till you have seen 
Miss Balfour, David ?” 

“ No, I will not decide till I have seen her.” 

“ And you will go to Florence ?” 

David rose, walked to the window and looked out. But he 
saw nothing; his thoughts were far away. “Florence” was a 
fascinating name to the untravelled lad; he wished that his 
errand there were not so unwelcome. 

“Yes, I will go,” he said slowly, “if I can reconcile myself to 
the thought that I am ousting my unknown cousin Tom from my 
aunt’s favour.” 

“Nonsense.” The flying needle halted in mid course. “ You 
are not ousting him; he has already ousted himself. Don’t be 
quixotic, dear.” 

David sighed. His last hope of escape seemed dissipated. 

Just at this moment the sound of fleet footsteps was heard ; 
the door flew open, and three or four children who had been 
passing—as marks of treacle on hands, faces, and pinafores 
testified—an agreeable half-hour in the kitchen, appeared on the 
scene. Their advent was the signal for David’s departure to his 
own room. 

A few days later the young man started on his travels. Inthe 
excitement inseparable from a first foreign tour, the object of his 
wanderings was almost forgotten. He went through the usual 
vicissitudes of a long journey. The usual important package was 
left behind, and its absence, as usual, discovered too late for 
recovery. The usual countings of hand-bags and wraps were 
performed, and then the re-countings, to make assurance doubly 
sure. The usual sprightliness on boarding, and dejectedness on 
leaving, the packet, were duly experienced. Then came hurried 
meals at railway stations, then views of monotonous French 
landseape, with its inevitable long straight rows of poplars, then 
glimpses of bolder scenery, of chalets, and of snow peaks, and 
then Switzerland burst upon David’s view. The young man had 
chosen the St. Gothard route ; he had determined to avail himself 
of his aunt’s generosity, and to linger over his journey; ina 
letter in which he announced his plans to her, he spoke of an 
intention to spend a couple of days at Lucerne, a few hours at 
Milan, and a week in Venice, the town which above all others 
appealed to his poetic fancy. 

The lad revelled in his new experiences. His fellow tourists 
caught something of his enthusiasm; every day he made new 
friends, who parted from him at night with flattering reluctance. 
Not only did the wonderful sights which met his eye delight 
David ; in his young freshness he thoroughly enjoyed the import- 

oO 
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ance of ordering beds and meals, or paying scores, at foreign 
inns. At last, Italy was reached ; at last, Milan lay like a dream 
behind him, and one early morning found him sleeping fitfully 
in a railway carriage, and nearing Venice. At five o'clock he 
awoke, rubbed his eyes, opened the window and looked out. The 
edge of a hand-bag, which had very poorly played the part of a 
pillow during the short night had left proof of its insufficiency 
in the cramped condition of David’s neck. The yourfy man was 
sleepy and cold; circumstances were not favourable to his first 
impression of the approach to Venice. It was with some sense of 
dreariness that David found himself in a waste of water. Before 
him, behind him, and on either side, grey water stretched out, 
to meet a grey cold morning sky; no land was visible. He was 
on the bridge—nine miles long—which connects Venice with the 
mainland. Ina short time the forms of towers and clustering 
houses began to reveal themselves against the horizon; the 
train whizzed on, and presently the city of the Adriatic lay, 
broad and clear, before David’s eyes. The young man held his 
breath as he gazed. Buta railway station is the last place for 
sentimentalism, and before the platform of the Venetian railway 
station the train came, in a few minutes, to a standstill. “ Romance 
hasn’t a chance against its arch-enemy, steam,” thought David, 
as he jumped to the ground, mustered a few words of stumbling 
Italian, embellished with French, and with their aid placed him- 
self under the protection of a porter, a red-haired, well-built fellow, 
with a face like an old Venetian picture. The Englishman’s regis- 
tered luggage was quickly collected and placed in a gondola ; a herd 
of loafers—ragged, picturesque men and boys—swooped down upon 
him as fair prey: one seized his umbrella; another bore off 
his Murray and his macintosh ; a third attempted—in spite of vig- 
orous remonstrance—to relieve him of the light burden of a small 
paper volume of Howell’s “ Venetian Life,” which he held in his 
hand. Before the station were a number of gondolas, their pro- 
prietors hailing passengers with deafening cries of “ Gondoli, 
signori. Signori, gondoli, gondoli.” 

“ What hotel does the Signore command ? ” asked hat in hand 
David’s gondolier, a weather-beaten old Venetian, with the manners 
of a duke. 

“The ‘ Angleterre,” returned David, with a series of nods ; he 

uessed the meaning of the question. Mrs. Wilton had furnished 
him with a list of hotels worthy his patronage in the different 
towns in which he was to stay. 

Soon David was gliding on, along the Grand Canal, under 
the bridge of the Rialto, past the fruit market, with its wealth of 
grapes and pumpkins, beside world-famed Gothic or Renaissance 
palaces. He was in Venice at last—in Venice the city of dreams, 
and the whole scene had come upon him so suddenly that he 
failed to grasp the reality of his surroundings. 
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All that day—after his luggage had been deposited, and a bed- 


room secured at the “ Angleterre,” on the Riva degli Schiavoni— 
David spent in sight-seeing. He wandered, half dazed with the 
magnificence of its beauty, up and down St. Mark’s, much pestered 
by assiduous guides, who, recognizing his nationality, addressed 
him in a counterfeit of his own tongue; he visited the Doge’s 
Palace, rambled through the galleries, and crossed the Bridge of 
Sighs, into the Prisons; he lost himself in the intricate streets 
about the Merceria, and he strolled along the Piazza of St. Mark, 
listening to the afternoon band. It was with a sense of a good 
day’s work well done that he took his seat that evening at table 
Whéte, stifled a hungry yawn, stretched his tired legs under the 
table and looked about him. There was the usual Italian room, 
with its ugly wall paper, its stove, and its painted ceiling; there 
was the long table, with its stiff central floral decoration ; there was 
a glitter of gas; there was the sound of English, predominating 
over every other tongue. The windows looked full on the Riva: 
a plaintive little face peeped in, through the curtains, and a 
plaintive little voice solicited alms. 

“Excuse me. Do you know whether there is to be singing on 
the Grand Canal, to-night ?” said a voice in English, in David's 
ear. Something in the tone at once arrested and fascinated his 
attention. He looked quickly down to a face turned to his, and 
the blood mounted into his own face with a rush. The propounder 
of the question was his nearest neighbour, a young girl, the owner 
of the most attractive face that David had ever seen. From 
beneath a mass of glorious red-brown hair looked a pair of the 
merriest, brightest blue eyes in all the world. The nose with its 
slight tendency to turn saucily upward, the dimpled chin, and 
the laughing mouth with its sweet red lips, made up a picture 
which dazzled and bewildered David. 

“T—I—don’t know,” he stammered. “The ways of this place 
are strange to me; I only came into Venice this morning.” Then 
he bent over his soup, feeling strangely shy and embarrassed. 

“Indeed. Do you intend to remain long?” The girl’s man- 
ner was, in its frank friendliness, a broad contrast to David’s own. 
It was hardly, perhaps, the manner usually adopted by ladies in 
addressing a stranger of the other sex, but its fearless ease had in 
it nothing deserving the mysterious adjective “ fast.” 

“ About a week. I am going to Florence.” 

“To Florence!” The girl turned on David a rapid inquiring 
glance. “Why! I believe,” she said, suddenly laying down her 
spoon, and laughing an amused little laugh, “that I know who 
you are,” 

“Who I am ?” 

“Yes. How odd that I should have come upon you so soon 
You are Mrs. Wilton’s nephew, David Murray.” 

“Did you gain that piece of information from your fellow 
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fairies?” David had sufficiently overcome his shyness to venture 
on a tone of mild pleasantry, and some infinitesimal portion of 
the admiration which he felt found its way into his eyes. 

“From no one more fairy-like than Mrs. Wilton herself. Iam 
wintering in Florence with a friend, the lady opposite us.” 
David glanced across the table towards a pompous-looking dame, 
in a plum-coloured silk dress and a lace cap, “and I know your 
aunt well. My friend and I are in Venice for a short holiday. 
Mrs. Wilton told us that you were coming to the ‘ Angleterre,’ and 
I determined to look out for you. You wonder at my interest. 
Well! Mrs. Wilton told me, too”—in a tone of mock solemnity— 
“about Miss Balfour, and Miss Balfour and I happen to be great 
friends.” 

“ What about Miss Balfour?” asked David, huskily. Joyce had 
retired into the background of his memory ; he was almost angry 
with this beautiful stranger for bringing her again into promin- 
ence. He had sent away his soup plate, half empty, and he waved 
an impatient refusal to a waiter who approached with fish. 

“Oh, you know,” with a gay laugh. “ You are going to Flor- 
ence, in the character of a conquering hero, to carry off our heiress, 
Joyce Balfour.” 

The laugh nettled David. He coloured crimson. “It pleases 
you,” he said, crumbling his bread impatiently, and speaking 
under his breath, “ to make merry at my expense. But you are 
wrong in your statement. I don’t think myselfa conquering hero. 
Iam going to Florence at Mrs. Wilton’s request, to make her 
niece’s acquaintance—nothing more. Probably I shall not like 
Miss Balfour, very probably she will not like me. Mrs. Wilton 
has no right to make schemes for other people, without their con- 
sent, and then to proclaim those schemes as certainties to all the 
world.” 

“ Dear, dear! she doesn’t proclaim her schemes to all the world. 
How fiery you are! Iam, as I said, a friend of the family; it’s 
only natural that Mrs. Wilton should be a little confidential to 
me.” 

Then the subject of Miss Balfour was allowed to drop. But 
other subjects presented themselves and conversation was well 
sustained through the long dinner. When at last the girl rose, 
turned to her neighbour with a bright little motion of the head— 
between a bow and a nod—and passed out of the room, in the 
company of the lady in the plum-coloured silk, who honoured the 
young man with a searching glance, David was astonished to 
remember how voluble he had been. Now that his exertions 
were over, he wondered what to do with himself, and when he 
should see the friendly stranger again. He hung about the 
reading room; she was not there. He toiled up to his bedroom, 
looked up paper and pencil, and began a sonnet on a pair of blue 
eyes, left it unfinished and wandered out. The moon was shining 
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on the open water before the Riva degli Schiavoni ; the fishing 
boats with their picturesque sails stood out in silver light. But 
David did not linger—as he once would have lingered—to dream 
over the scene; he hurried on to the frequented Piazza of St. 
Mark. There he watched the crowds passing up and down, or 
seated outside the caffs, the officers with their jingling swords, 
the flower girls, the artists’ models, the ladies, the newspaper 
vendors, the match boys, and the barefooted searchers for cigar 
ends. He did not tell himself that it was in search of one face 
that he scanned each group of promenaders or idlers. But, as in 
passing one of the tables before the “Caffé Florian” he caught 
sight of the lady who had accosted him at table d’héte, and who 
was now sipping coffee and talking with her friend, he felt some- 
how as if a long search had been rewarded. He raised his hat, 
and passed on, blushing like a girl when he received a responsive 
bow and smile. Then he walked slowly back down the Riva to 
his hotel, sat up late over his sonnet, tore it up in angry discon- 
tent and fell asleep to dream of an animated face, anda pair of 
bewitching, bright blue eyes. 

The days passed quickly. It was glorious autumn weather. 
Every morning David visited, in obedience to directions in his guide 
book, some famous churches or palaces, or he made his way to the 
studio of a modern artist; every: afternoon he followed his own 
sweet will, strayed along the narrow streets, listened to the voluble 
sellers and the depreciatory buyers at the shops and stalls near the 
Rialto, and tried his own inexperienced hand at a bargain, or 
perhaps he took a gondola and was rowed to the Lido, or some 
other island of the Lagoons, returning at sunset, when the gold 
and crimson of the sky were reflected in the water. At table d’héte 
he related his adventures to his neighbour, who interrupted him 
with merry questionings, and who sometimes, if she happened to 
be in a communicative mood, deigned to respond with narrations 
of her own doings. All day long David looked forward to the 
téte--téte of the dinner hour. Every evening he went to the 
Piazza, and marched up and down in solitary state, his eyes 
continually travelling in one and the same direction, or he sought 
a table at the caff2 where he could furtively watch his new friend, 
who was pretty sure to be in sight. In his letters to Whitechapel 
he never once mentioned her. For one thing he did not know 
her name. Once, in a fit of more than ordinary curiosity, he had 
cursorily glanced through a list of names in the “ Visitors’ Book,” 
but among them all how could he distinguish the one in which he 
was interested ? The ladies were known by the waiter fraternity 
of the hotel as les dames du numéro vingt-cing, the number of 
their sitting-room. When speaking to his neighbour, David had 
often had at his tongue’s tip a downright question concerning her 
name, but he had hitherto been too shy to utter it. He fully 
mtended to be bolder, one day. Meanwhile, in his verses— 
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she had found her way into most of his verses written at this 
period—he chose, for some fanciful reason of his own, to call her 
“ Hera.” 

It turned out that the length of the girl’s stay in Venice was 
identical with David’s; they were both to leave on the same day. 

On the last evening in Venice David and Hera found themselves 
walking together, and actually unaccompanied, along the Piazza. 
Mooning along in his usual fashion, the young man had happened 
to brush against the ladies; as both he and they were bound for 
the “ Angleterre,” it was natural that they should walk together. 

But the elder lady of the company was presently pounced upon 
by an Italian countess, who insisted on monopolizing her attention. 
David moved on with Hera; he could hear a ceaseless stream of 
foreign-sounding English flowing on behind him. 

A strange silence came over the young man. Intently—almost 
breathlessly—he watched his companion. She had drawn off one 
of her gloves; on one of her fingers was a ring, with a forget-me- 
not in turquoises. David wondered, with a touch of utterly un- 
reasonable jealousy, whose hand had placed it there. 

The silence seemed oppressive to the girl. “Let us hurry 
towards the Riva, and see the moonlight on the water,” she said. 
“ Moonlight on water is the most correct of all Venetian beauties.” 

“Certainly.” David tried to shake off his taciturnity—to 
emulate his companion’s gaiety. But the attempt ended in 
failure ; he was obviously dull and miserable. 

Oh, the beauty of the evening—an evening never to pass from 
David’s memory! How grand and solemn the Ducal palace looked 
in the moonlight ! how still was the water, how sweetly came the 
sound of singing voices from the Grand Canal! On the top of the 
steps of one of the many bridges on the Riva both walkers came 
simultaneously to a standstill. 

“So this is our last evening in Venice!” said the girl, resting 
her arms on the top of the bridge, and looking musingly down 
into the water. 

“ Why do you tell me that? surely I know it,” burst out David, 
savagely. The girl glanced up, startled by the sharpness of his 
voice. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“Ah me! Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

“IT beg your pardon.” 

“T beg yours; I was quoting Latin. What I want to say is 
that—that—the prospect of bidding you good-bye is—well—is the 
reverse of an enlivening one to me.” 

“ How solemn you are,” with a laugh. “And for no reason at 
all. We shall often meet again.” 

“Shall we?” David leaned his elbow on the top of the bridge; 
he bent his head down close to the girl’s, her hair almost brushed 

cheek. 
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“Of course,” a little impatiently. “My friend and I go to 
Florence to-morrow, and, as I told you, I am a great friend of 
Mrs. Wilton’s; I look in upon her every day.” 

“But I am not going to Mrs. Wilton’s.” David spoke in a 
suppressed voice ; he did not raise his head. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. I cannot go to her now. I had not been a day 
in Venice before I grew aware of that fact. But I could not— 
forgive me—resign the pleasure of staying on here with you. My 
expenses at Venice must be refunded—somehow—” with a grim 
smile. “You are going to-morrow; then I leave the same day 
for London.” 

“Good gracious!” The girl raised herself from her stooping 
position. ‘ How changeable, and how incomprehensible you are! 
What has happened since you left home to change your plans so 
suddenly ? ” 

“Everything has happened.” Half mechanically, Hera had 
moved on a few paces, and David walked beside her; they 
descended the bridge steps and made their way slowly along the 
river. 

“You know of—you spoke of—a matrimonial scheme for me 
which was the cause of Mrs. Wilton’s invitation. When I left 
home I was free ; it was at least possible that an introduction to 
Miss Balfour might, if my advances proved acceptable, end in the 
accomplishment of my aunt’s scheme. Now, all that possibility 
is over.” 

“ Why over?” 

“T am not free now,” cried the young man passionately. 
“Since I have met you I have learned that Miss Balfour and I 
could never, at best, be more to each other than good friends.” 

An inscrutable expression came into the girl’s face. She stood 
still, and eyed her companion searchingly. “Surely,” she said, 
Pe: you oppose your aunt’s plans, you will injure your prospects 
or life.” 

“ Yes,” answered David, with simple candour. “ My mother 
will be sorely disappointed; she had hoped so much from my 
aunt’s new interest in me. I am sorry for my mother, but I don’t 
fear the future for myself if——” David broke off. 

“Won't you wait till you see Miss Balfour, before you decide 
on opposing your aunt’s views ? ” 

“Why should I see her?” vehemently, “the very thought of 
Miss Balfour is hideous to me.” 

“And how shall you explain your change of plans to Mrs. 
Wilton ?” 

“ Explain! I shall write and tell her the truth—shall say that I 
have met you.” 

The girl’s lips in a curious smile; she stood stock-still, 
facing David in the moonlight. “Whom shall you say that you 
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have met?” 
panion’s face. 

«“ T—[—don’t know; a thousand times I have wanted to ask 
your name. Will you tell it me now?” faltered David humbly. 

“To be sure. I am Joyce Balfour.” 

“ Joyce Balfour!” If a thunderbolt had fallen at. David’s feet 
he could hardly have been more astounded. If ever he were 
dumbfounded in his life, he was so at this crisis of his fate. 

A merry laugh recalled his wandering wits. “Yes, I am Joyce 
Balfour and Mrs. Wilton’s ward; it is Mrs. Wilton with whom I 
am staying at the ‘ Angleterre.’ I never expected to remain 
unknown to you so long; men are slow at guessing; a woman 
would have found us out long ago. Why! there were a thousand 
ways of learning our names, and I often wondered why you didn’t 
ask me mine, downright. When we first heard that you were 
going to stay in Venice, I persuaded Mrs. Wilton to come over 
here and make your acquaintance under the rose. It was no 
more pleasant to me than to you, I can tell you, to be under 
orders in matters matrimonial to Mrs. Wilton. I was no more 
willing to accept your advances than you were to offer them. At 
least, I wanted, before we were formally introduced, to know you 
for myself, in my own way; to see you and talk with you when 
you were off your guard. It is of course for you to say”—with 
an arch glance in David’s direction—* whether you will abide by 
your decision to return to England to-morrow. But at least, sir” 
—with a saucy smile and a bright look in the blue eyes—* you 
will please apologize very humbly for your assurance in stating 
before my very face that the thought of Joyce Balfour is hideous 
to you.” 

We suppose that David’s apology proved an ample one. At any 
rate we know that a year after the events related in our story, 
David was not only installed steward of Mrs. Wilton’s estates in 
Devonshire and Somerset, but that he was also married to Miss 
Balfour. The first volume of poems which he offered to the world 
had a dedication, “To my wife Joyce.” 


she asked, lifting her eyes suddenly to her com- 


ANNETTE CALTHROP. 





A SOIREE AT MADAME ANCELOT'S. 


‘OME forty years ago, while paying a visit to a distinguished 
lady-member of the English colony in Paris, I happened to 
take up a book that was lying on the table. 

“Théatre de Madame Ancelot,” I said, “and a presentation 
copy from the author! You know her, then?” 

“Certainly,” replied Lady——. “I am going to her recep- 
tion this evening by way of chaperoning a young friend of mine 
from Aberdeen, who has a mania for literary people; and if you 
have no better engagement, I am privileged to introduce any one 
I choose, and can take you with me. You needn't stay if it 
bores you.” 

I was delighted at the idea of being admitted into a sanctum 
difficult of access to the profane, and readily accepted the offer. 

“If you are here by ten,” said Lady ——, “it will be time 
enough; for, if we went earlier, we should be reduced to the 
family circle, which, to say the least, is not particularly enliven- 
ing.” At the appointed hour I found the carriage waiting, and 
a few minutes later we were on our way to the Rue Joubert, 
where the illustrious member of the “forty” and his talented 
wife then resided. 

The apartment occupied by them was of moderate size, and 
furnished in the strictly Parisian style, with the regulation clock 
and candelabras on the chimney-piece, and the no less inevitable 
“poufs” and ottomans strewed about in picturesque confusion, 
and getting in everybody's way. A few lithographed portraits of 
actors as they appeared in various comedies of our hostess decor- 
ated the walls, but the principal ornament of the salon was a 
picture of considerable dimensions painted by Madame Ancelot, 
and representing her usual habitués listening to a scene from 
“ Andromaque ” declaimed by Mademoiselle Rachel. It is possible 
that some faint resemblance may have existed between the per- 
sonages grouped around the actress and their respective originals, 
although I did not succeed in recognizing any of them; the inter- 
preter, however, of Hermione was a distinct failure, and neither in 
face nor figure bore the slightest likeness to the great artist whose 
genius was then attracting all Paris to the Comédie Frangaise. 

The arrival of Lady made a certain stir among the twenty 
or thirty persons present, and she was immediately installed in 
the place of honour on a sofa by the fire; while the damsel from 
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Aberdeen, whose French strongly reminded one of that acquired 
at “ Stratford-atte-Bowe,” further embellished by an unmistakably 
Caledonian accent, was politely taken in hand by the academician 
himself. Their conversation, however, soon languished from want 
of mutual comprehension, and became, on the part of the fair 
Scot at any rate, purely monosyllabic. 

M. Ancelot was then on the verge of fifty, short, stout, and 
pompous in manner; he had for the last year or two undertaken 
the management of the Vaudeville, and partly owing to the popu- 
larity of his wife’s comedies, partly to the excellent company he 
had collected together, including Arnal, Félix, Bardou, Laferriére 
and the charming Madame Doche, had hitherto succeeded in 
making it a fairly paying concern. He had an implicit belief in 
his own talents as a dramatist, notwithstanding the evil fortune 
which had befallen the major part of his productions, and received 
my congratulations on the triumphant run at his theatre of 
Duvert’s “Homme Blasé” with a pitying smile. ‘“ Monsieur,” 
he said, “pour les gens futiles il faut des futilités; il n’est pas 
donné a tout le monde d’apprécier la bonne littérature. On nous 
demande des bétises, et nous les fournissons; voila tout.” 

If, as is commonly asserted, a lady’s age should be determined 
not according to how old she is, but how old she looks, Madame 
Ancelot must have long passed the Rubicon self-assigned by the 
generality of French women as the nec plus ultra, or in other 
words thirty-nine, and have been well on her way towards the 
shady side of forty. She did not, however, appear disposed to 
surrender her claim to comparative juvenility without a struggle, 
and dressed in a fashion rather trying to the gradual development 
of her figure ; displaying, moreover, a far greater show of interest 
in the cut of a sleeve or the latest adopted coiffure than in the 
social or literary topics of the day. 

“ Who is that odd-looking woman talking to Madame Ancelot ?” 
I asked Lady , directing her attention to a remarkably plain 
and over-dressed female, reclining affectedly in an arm-chair, 
and evidently on the look-out for the homage she considered 
her due. 

“ Madame Eugénie Foa,” was the reply. 

The name recalled to me an anecdote I had heard concerning 
this well-known authoress, whom I had never met before. Origi- 
nally of the Jewish persuasion, she had forsaken its tenets for 
those of Catholicism, and selected as the director of her conscience 
an abbé who combined the functions of confessor and man of 
the world. 

“Is it a sin, mon pre,” she asked him one day, “to feel 
pleased when people tell me I am pretty ?” 

“Certainly,” answered the abbé, “inasmuch as you tacitly 
encourage a deviation from truth.” 

While refreshments, in shape of various kinds of syrups, 
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Rheims biscuits, and, by way of compliment to “miladi,” an 
inscrutable beverage supposed to be tea, were handed round, 
M. Ancelot presented me to his daughter, a quiet-looking, simply- 
dressed girl, and to her affianced husband, a young advocate of 
the name of Lachaud. The latter, whose intelligent counte- 
nance and broad expanse of forehead bespoke no ordinary talent, 
was then commencing his forensic career, and had already 
distinguished himself, on more than one occasion, as an able 
pleader; the high position, however, subsequently attained by 
him as the acknowledged leader of the Paris bar, was a secret of 
the future, of which on the evening in question neither he nor 
any one else had most assuredly ever dreamt. 

At this juncture the door opened, and M. Viennet and M. 
Théodore Anne were announced ; Madame Ancelot instantly rose 
from her seat, and greeted the new-comers with effusion; and 
her husband, after exchanging a few words with his colleague of 
the Academy, devoted himself entirely to the short, slightly 
deformed individual who had accompanied him into the room. 

“Who is M. Théodore Anne?” I inquired of Maitre Lachaud. 

“The editor of La France,” he replied. “An influential 
journalist and dramatic critic.” I remembered that a new piece 
was to be given at the Vaudeville in the course of the week, and 
could therefore easily account for the manager’s excessive cordiality. 

Meanwhile M. Viennet, who might have sat for the “grand 
sec” immortalized by Gavarni, and who glanced around him with 
the complacent air of a monarch of all he surveyed, was entreated 
by Madame Ancelot to recite one of his delightful compositions. 

“Your last exquisite fable,” she suggested. 

“Or ‘l’Epitre aux Mules,’” chimed in Madame Eugénie Foa. 

The literary lion, who evidently only required a little pressing, 
would doubtless have acceded to the request, had he not been 
interrupted by the entrance of an elderly, simpering personage in 
a black wig, who, after paying his court to the lady of the house, 
ambled gracefully across the room in the direction of “ miladi.” 

“The Vicomte D’Arlincourt,” she whispered tome. “Shall I 
introduce you ?” 

“On no account,” I answered, “I read his ‘ Solitaire’ once, and 
that is more than enough for me.” 

Before many minutes had elapsed, the vicomte had been pre- 
sented to the young lady from Aberdeen, and, seating himself by 
that forlorn damsel, boldly undertook the uphill task of entering 
into conversation with her; until, suddenly catching a glimpse of 
the editor of Za France, he pounced upon him, and bore the 
unfortunate man away to a corner of the room, probably with the 
view of securing a favourable notice for “la Peste noire,” a lugu- 
brious drama in rehearsal at the Ambigu. 

While I was debating whether to beat a retreat or not, the 
sound of a familiar voice struck my ear, and turning round I 
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beheld to my astonishment Francis Mahony, otherwise “ Father 
Prout,” close behind me, smiling Jesuitically and_stealthily 
taking stock of the company, after the fashion of Mr. Wenham in 
“Vanity Fair.” I had made his acquaintance at Mrs. Romer’s, 
but, as he rarely went into society, could hardly believe my eyes. 

“ Well,” I said, “of all men in the world, you are the last I 
should have expected to see.” 

“Merely a matter of business,” he replied; “I want to talk to 
Lachaud about a law-suit a friend of mine is interested in, and 
knew I should find him here. Otherwise, this sort of thing is 
searcely in my line. By the way, I met Scrope Davies on the 
boulevard just now, and he told me a good story of Poole which is 
worth repeating. He was dining at one of the cheap restaurants 
over the water the other evening, with three or four fellows as 
out at elbows as himself, when a dish of fish was served up, a 
mysterious looking edible which no one present could put a name 
to. One thought it might be intended for turbot, another voted 
it brill, and at last it came to Poole’s turn. After staring and 
sniffing at it for a minute or two, ‘I may be mistaken,’ he said, 
‘but if my eyes and nose don't deceive me, it is a piece of cod 
which passeth all understanding.’ ” 

It was now considerably past eleven, and M. Viennet’s 
threatened recitation was clearly on the point of commencing; 


D’Arlincourt, who had at length released his victim from bondage 
and who had a pious horror of all literary productions except his 
own, was gradually edging towards the door, and finally dis- 
appeared. The opportunity was too tempting to be resisted, and 
waiting until the bang of the porte-cochére announced that the 
vicomte was safely on his way homewards, I quietly followed his 
example. 


CHARLYS WERVEY. 








AN EAST END PROBLEM. 


I’ the multitude of projects that are continually being launched 
to abridge the evils of poverty it cannot be said that the 
inhabitants of the eastern districts of the metropolis have not 
their full share, for apart from a well-organized legal provision for 
sickness and distress, there exists a miscellaneous assortment of 
societies and institutions all striving for the happiness of the 
greatest number. The latter are mostly voluntary agencies and 
vary greatly in their character and objects. Some, springing from 
motives of a purely religious character, owe their origin and 
management to the local clergy; others originate from the muni- 
ficence of private individuals, or grants from corporate bodies, 
while many are the offspring of that collective charity which 
knows no creed, but which has at heart the social advancement of 
the many. As the London season comes round the newspapers 
apprise us of the origin or progress of various philanthropic 
schemes, of meetings at the Mansion House or elsewhere in their 
aid, of coffee palaces and cheap dining-rooms being opened in 
Shadwell or Stepney, of workmen’s and boys’ institutes in White- 
chapel or Bethnal Green, of rookeries being cleared, and gardens 
and pleasure grounds being substituted for what were once bury- 
ing grounds and waste places. The proceedings on these occasions 
are often inaugurated by some member of the Royal Family, who, 
to their honour, be it spoken, are ever ready to contribute 
their aid to every good work in the East End. The fortunate 
quarter in which the ceremony takes place gives itself up for the 
time to a species of mild excitement; it is profusely garnished 
with bunting, not always in the best taste or with the most 
appropriate mottoes, but it serves its purpose, nevertheless; while 
the drum and fife band of the locality plays its loyal and patriotic 
airs as if the stability of the kingdom depended on its exertions. 
There is hardiy an acknowledged evil in connection with our 
degenerate humanity that some honest effort is not made to 
remedy, and although many of the most hopeful aspirations are 
often nipped in the bud or paralysed long before fruition, the 
harvest is sufficiently plentiful to justify a repetition of the seed 
time. In these latter days the principle is being gradually forced 
on us that charitable societies to be successful in their endeavours 
must have engrafted on their organization an element of self-help 
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by which the participators may receive not only temporary but 
lasting benefit. 

It is this principle which is the basis of all the friendly and provi- 
dent societies which now ramify in every part of the country, and 
it is greatly to be desired that a similar usage should be incor- 
porated with the organization of every philanthropic enterprise. 
It has, however, many obstacles to contend with before being fully 
accepted by a large section of the population, both rich and poor. 
It is a hard lesson to teach the recipients of alms that they are 
forfeiting their self-respect, or the almsgivers that they are 
encouraging idleness and profligacy. Perhaps no subject bearing 
on the condition of the poor has excited so much interest of late 
years, or has been fraught with such meagre results as the inquiry 
of the Royal Commission into the nature of their habitations. 
The facts brought to light, although well known beforehand to 
those whose vocations led them to much intercourse with the poor, 
proved to a wider circle that something more was wanted to com- 
plete the transformation than improved dwellings and open 
sanitary surroundings. By a lavish expenditure such improve- 
ments could of course be effected, but after all there would 
remain the herculean task of bringing the knowledge of the laws 
of health, combined with the virtues of thrift, temperance, and 
cleanliness within the grasp of every occupier, be he ever so 
degraded. Nor is this all; for given the embodiment of the pro- 
position, means must be organized to ensure its objects being 
practically carried into effect. This is indeed the crucial difficulty 
which besets every project of social reform, which no commu- 
nistic theories have ever attempted to solve. It was at une time 
thought, and is still greatly to be desired, that our boasted system 
of national education would gradually train the minds of our 
youth to a knowledge of the defects of their physical surround- 
ings, but whatever good the School Board may have been able 
to effect, it has made little impression in mitigating the evil 
complained of. The visiting clergy, the health officer, the City 
missionary, the lady visitor, do their utmost, and acting in concert 
with other philanthropic agencies much success attends their 
well-directed efforts, but the labourers are few in comparison with 
the abundant harvest to be reaped. Something more is wanted, 
something which will awaken an echo in the breast of the 
castaway, and liberate himself, and possibly his family also, from 
the bondage of ignorance and neglect. To express sympathy and 
condolence with them in trouble is often used as a means of 
touching the heart of the greatest offenders against law and 
probity, but sympathy of itself is of small value unless associated 
with other deeds to secure them from doing further injury to 
themselves and others. It is mock sympathy to give a man who 
is starving his breakfast without keeping in view how he has to 
obtain his next meal, and if that is unobtainable, to tell him 
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what provision the State has made to prevent its subjects from 
dying of privation. In our mind there is no influence more 
conducive to benefit the poor than personal intercourse with 
those above them in the social scale, and especially of ladies who 
have the tact to listen to their tale of woe, and the discretion not 
to be too lavish with their advice out of season. When such 
an agency is in harmony, or better still, incorporated with a 
goodly number of trained nurses whose work is limited to certain 
districts, and affiliated with other charities, and more or less 
with the local government, we are certain to have a basis of 
organization pregnant with the most hopeful results. In times 
of sickness and distress the mind is peculiarly susceptible of im- 
pressions which may be lasting, and among the poor at least, the 
barrier of reserve or indifference which at other times frequently 
surrounds them is overthrown by the first proffered act of kindness. 
All engaged in visiting the sick poor bear testimony not only to the 
benign influence exerted, but also to the substantial aid they 
receive from the periodical visits of a well-trained nurse, and even 
the most hardened and unimpressionable to external influences are 
loud in their gratitude for the help thus rendered. More than forty 
years ago,when sick-nursing was little known as a branch of industry, 
the generous-hearted Mrs. Fry conceived the idea of supplying the 
poor with nurses at their own homes, and founded an establishment 
in the City of London for this purpose which still exists in name, 
although it may have departed somewhat from the principles of 
its first foundation. A less mercantile organization was instituted 
by the late Mrs. Ranyard, the well-known founder of the Missing 
Link, or Bible-women’s Mission, who supplemented the work of 
the latter by incorporating with it nearly a hundred trained nurses, 
who lived among the patients of their respective districts. This 
highly deserving work still flourishes under the able superinten- 
dence of the niece of the founder, and was greatly encouraged by 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, who appreciated the wants of the poor 
perhaps better than any man of hisday. Another association, the 
Metropolitan and National, with even more pretentious objects in 
view, as its name imports, was formed a few years ago, and has been 
doing good service with the small contingent of workers it has as 
yet been able to employ. But the establishment to which we 
mainly desire to direct attention has a more local significance, 
since it is confined to East London and dates its origin from the 
time when this quarter suffered so cruelly from cholera in the 
memorable epidemic of 1866. The beneficial effects of the system 
of house-to-house visitation of the infected districts, then intro- 
duced, induced many persons interested in the welfare of the sick 
poor of the quarter, notably the local clergy, to continue the 
mission after the cessation of the epidemic, on a permanent basis, 
and gave it the name of the East London Nursing Society. The 
parties instrumental in organizing the mission were fully aware 
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that to achieve their ends something more was wanting than a 
staff of trained nurses, for this only formed a part, although a 
most important part, of the organization, which desired to enlist a 
large amount of voluntary effort for the purpose of affiliating 
their society with other agencies both of a legal and charitable 
character. At the present time the society claims the help and is 
in full accord with the Poor Law authorities, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, the Health officers, and above all with the charitable 
public, which has it in its power to give facilities for the admission 
of the sick to hospitals or convalescent homes, to furnish them 
with medical comforts, or to help the children in a poor household 
to the benefit of free education. The institution at present 
consists of twenty nurses and three matrons, who are also trained 
nurses, and all reside apart, but in the midst of the population of 
the several parishes or districts in which their services are most 
needed. The parochial system lends itself most readily to such 
an organization, as the several incumbents of the thickly-peopled 
parishes, assisted by ladies located in the neighbourhood, take a 
general superintendence of the nurses, relieving them of much 
responsibility with respect to the distribution of medical comforts 
and of the correspondence frequently required in consequence of 
their alliance with other charities and the local government autho- 
rities. Each parish or district in the sphere of the society’s opera- 
tions possesses one or more nurses, the parishioners undertaking to 
pay the necessary cost, which amounts to about £60 per annum for 
one nurse, without taking into account other items of expenditure, 
and it is found a wholesome rule not to open up any new district 
unless this sum is subscribed beforehand, and there is a reasonable 
prospect of its being continued. The parish must also provide 
suitable lodgings for the nurse, and appoint a lady-assistant or 
superior to control the distribution of such things as clothing, 
cotton wool, lint, air or water pillows, condensed milk, and other 
articles, sure to be wanted in emergencies. The services of ladies 
who volunteer for this work cannot well be over-estimated, for 
although their vocation may be very different from that of the 
skilled nurse, their advice, co-operation, and their periodical visits 
to the sick render them an integral part of the organization. Each 
keeps a register for her district, giving details of the most 
necessitous cases occurring in the locality, and reports of new 
cases, intimation of which is usually furnished her by the incum- 
bent. By the aid of this record, combining also information 
from the matron and nurse, the lady-assistant is enabled to dispose 
of what stores she possesses in a judicious way, and to give an 
acccunt of her stewardship to the committee, which meets once a 
fortnight at the Chapter House of St. Paul’s to report progress 
In consequence of this division of labour, the duties of matrons and 
nurses are rendered less onerous and become in a great measure 
limited to what may be strictly called medical work, embracing m 
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the term, moreover, some of the highest aims of the physician as well 
as of the economist, in the arrest of the development and extension 
of communicable disease, and by not only inculcating, but seeing 
put in practice, those lessons of thrift, temperance, self-denial, 
and above all, of cleanliness, which form the essential! basis of all 
sanitary work. We have said that the society possessed three 
matrons to superintend the nursing, and it may be thought a 
larger proportion than is absolutely necessary; but it must be 
borne in mind that the matrons are also skilled nurses, that they 
act as pioneers and also as inspectors of the nurses and their 
work, besides being the confidential advisers of the managers. 
The office is consequently one of much responsibility and should 
only be filled by persons thoroughly reliable. They have to notify 
and visit all new cases, to select the nurses and regulate their 
duties and to make periodical visits to the houses where they are 
at work. As the ground to be traversed is very extensive, com- 
prising some eighteen parochial districts, in each of which a nurse 
is placed, and dealing with a population of not less than 200,000, 
it is essential that the supervision of the matron should be cir- 
cumscribed, which is done by dividing the territory into three 
sections, and by requiring the matron to live as nearly as possible 
in the centre of the district allotted to her. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the charitable agency, 
complete as far as it goes, and working wonders with the means 
at its disposal, is far from being able to cope with the million of 
population located in East London. It is, however, firmly estab- 
lished on a secure, if not a broad basis, in what are usually ranked 
among the worst quarters, and it is sufficiently expansive to 
extend its operations into adjoining districts, and to take in all 
the remaining parishes within the boundary of the inner circle 
should help be forthcoming. The clergy and the medical men 
residing in the excluded districts would gladly welcome an 
extension of the society’s operations to their respective parishes, 
but the congregations representing the parishioners are too poor 
to burden themselves with the necessary outlay, and what is 
usually designated the generous public reside elsewhere, and 
have small opportunity, even if they desired it, of witnessing 
the success of the society’s operations on its own grounds. The 
fact is that notwithstanding an occasional visit from Royalty and 
appeals without number in the public press, communications 
between east and west, or between rich and poor, with the view 
of improving the condition of the latter, are after all few and 
spasmodic. An attempt to encourage more frequent intercourse 
has nearly wrecked the fortunes of an important railway; and 
there is little hope that the famous Whitechapel highway, which 
in the early part of the last century was dotted right and left 
with the mansions of the great City merchants, will ever be 
restored to its ancient magnificence. It is no exaggeration to 
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say that strangers rarely visit these districts, or that it is a terra 
imcognita to thousands living west of Temple Bar. What is 
worse, a very considerable proportion of the well-to-do look upon 
it as a region to be avoided, a place where disease in an endemic 
or epidemic form is rarely absent, where poverty, vice, and crime 
huddle together and produce their debasing influence on the popu- 
lation. It is hardly necessary to state that this gives a very 
erroneous estimate of the character and condition of the people. 
It would not be difficult to place one’s finger on many spots in 
the map of London which would compare unfavourably with 
some of the worst districts of the East End; but these possess 
some compensating advantages, especially in their surroundings, 
to which the others are strangers. What we have mainly to 
contend with is a very large mass of population in which the 
poor greatly predominate, and in larger numbers than in any 
corresponding area in the United Kingdom—an area of several 
square miles occupied by two-story houses let out in weekly 
rentals and sub-rentals, without an oasis of rich people here and 
there interspersed, and far away from the parks and open spaces 
which contribute both light and life to the more favoured 
denizens of the metropolis. Overcrowding is the natural corol- 
lary to this state of things, and with overcrowding we must 
infallibly have disease in one or other of its many zymotic phases, 
and what many of us consider as bad, if not worse, than disease 
itself, because begotten of the ignorance and indifference which 
give rise to disease, is the silent contempt for the laws of health, 
which, if learnt by heart and systematically acted on, would 
doubtless prevent disease or greatly diminish its virulence. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the people at large that this 
great law of prevention is one of the greatest, if not the main 
effort of scientific medicine. It may also now without prejudice 
be looked upon as one of its triumphs, for at no previous epoch 
in our history has its effects been so manifest on the health and 
consequent happiness of the people. The impetus given to the 
art of preserving health by legislative Acts of a loca! as well as 
of a national character, by improving the drainage and water 
supply of large towns, and ensuring the purity of our food, is 
exhibited not only by the diminished death-rate, but in the 
disappearance from among us of several complaints which were 
the scourge of our ancestors. Such may be the natural results 
of a well-devised system of sanitary legislation, but they are far 
from meeting the much-needed requirements of the poor, to 
whose doors the all-important question of personal or family 
hygiene must be carried before much good can be effected. 
The house-to-house visitation of poor localities enforced in 
several of the chief towns of the kingdom during cholera epi- 
demics has shown how much can be done to check the extension 
of that malady by precautionary measures applicable to every 
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household. These consisted mainly of practical advice with 
respect to the storage and purification of the water supply, the 
house drainage and the use of disinfectants, coupled with atten- 
tion to individual health and the administration of medicine 
necessary to check the premonitary diarrhcea which is often the 
precursor of cholera. The instructions were conveyed by Poor 
Law medical officers, largely reinforced for the occasion, in many 
places, by medical students, and in the case of East London 
already referred to, by district nurses; and in all instances the 
offers of help were not only gratefully accepted, but in nearly 
every infected locality where these home measures were sedu- 
lously carried out the disease soon disappeared. 

Our main purpose is to show how such an organization as we 
have described may be still further developed, and become a 
greater boon, not only to the poor inhabitants, but to every one 
in authority or otherwise coming within the sphere of its opera- 
tions. To the medical man especially the advantage of obtaining 
the assistance of a qualified nurse in serious and critical cases 
would be hailed with satisfaction, while the action in common 
with Poor Law, sanitary, and voluntary agencies would lead us to 
hope that much more might be done in the social improvement 
of the class for whom we are pleading. But where, it will be 
asked, is the supply of women most suited for the work to be 
obtained? The solution of the difficulty is perplexing, and is 
rendered all the more so since sick-nursing, like other professions, 
has its mercantile side, which probably accounts for the large 
number now entering its ranks as a means of future livelihood. 
District nursing in large towns and country villages, where the 
nurse is left very much to her own resources, is not as a rule 
popular with the young women who, after a few years’ probation 
in a London hospital, desire to better themselves in life. The 
more seductive spheres of occupation in public hospitals and 
nursing in private households will always attract the larger, and 
possibly the better class of women, although there may be many 
exceptions, leaving the residuum to the union infirmaries, work- 
houses, and district work, and all this in spite of the increased 
remunerative inducements now held out to them by Poor Law 
guardians and even by charitable associations. There is no 
denying the fact that the profession of nursing holds a very 
different place from what it occupied twenty years ago, and there 
is every likelihood as time progresses that the advance made in 
the training and instruction will be maintained, if not further 
developed. Since ladies have taken kindly to the divine 
drudgery, the moral support it has received from the leading 
members of the medical profession, as well as from the public 
at large, has been of such a hopeful character that it has alread 
multiplied the aspirants for the higher offices in connection with 
the treatment of the sick in hospitals, and as a consequence to 
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recruit the ordinary ranks from a more educated class and from a 
wider field. Among the latter there are many whose natural 
gifts, character, and dispositions induce them to prefer hospital 
work to private nursing; and there are others whose age, long 
experience, and knowledge of life eminently suit them for district 
work, but who fail to follow it for a variety of reasons best known 
to themselves. Notwithstanding the tendency there may be to 
make sick-nursing take rank among the fine arts, it is on the 
other hand an egregious errcr to exact too much from a nurse 
or to expect her to take the responsibility which more legiti- 
mately belongs to the medical practitioner; still, some qualifica- 
tions of a special nature.are required for the guidance of those 
who devote their lives to the needy at their own homes, whether 
in town or country. These may be summed up in a few words, 
and consist, apart from the ordinary hospital training, of a know- 
ledge of domestic economy, a due appreciation of the elements 
of sanitation, especially of such as are applicable to commanicable 
diseases, combined with good health and mature age, for very 
young nurses are entirely out of place in dealing with the 
refractory characters with whom they must occasionally associate 
if engaged in this species of work. From the fact that the nurse 
through no desire of her own is frequently left, especially in 
country districts, very much to her own resources, it is necessary 


she should possess considerable confidence in herself, a faculty, 
no doubt, begotten by experience, while tact and discrimination 
in her intercourse with the poor are of far more value to her 
than in her dealings with the rich. After all, it requires no 
special curriculum of high culture to approach the ideal of a good 


parish nurse, and there must be many excellent women to whom 
the duties, though arduous, would be acceptable and congenial, 
provided sufficient inducements were held out to them to under- 
take the task. 

From the very nature of the employment, it is self-evident that 
no effective system of sick-nursing among the poor can at all 
prosper without entailing an outlay commensurate with the extent 
and realized results of its mission. Although ostensibly designed 
to succour and save them from the last refuge of the destitute— 
the workhouse or union infirmary—no agency of a purely philan- 
thropic character can have any expectation of being subsidised by 
the State, and any attempt to render it partially remunerative by 
supplying nurses to the rich is certain to debase the great object 
for which it has been instituted. It redounds greatly to the 
credit of the society to which we have so often referred 
that it is capable of submitting an annual balance-sheet to 
its members which will compare favourably, as regards economy 
of administration, with that of any similar institution in 
the country, and should it have the good fortune, which it 
deserves and longs for, of obtaining aid from the monied 
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classes, there can be no question of its utility being vastly 
developed. 

The society from its origin has been confided to the care of a 
body of ladies and gentlemen who are associated with every good 
work in East London, and whose names, if we were at liberty 
to mention them, would be a guarantee of the sincerity of their 
motives, and of the truly Christian character of the objects in 
which they continue to maintain a deep and loving interest. 

Among the social problems of the age in which we live, there 
are few so complex as those which deal with measures intended 
to avert poverty and distress among the labouring population ; 
but when we can trace one of the main factors of this distress to 
causes over which we have undoubtedly some control, it is our 
obvious duty to further attempts, however humble, which would 
tend to mitigate the evil. It is a trite saying that no action of 
the legislature can elevate the mind to a knowledge of its short- 
comings or prove an antidote to the ignorance or indifference 
with which it is too apt to contemplate its external relations; 
but much may be done by voluntary effort well directed to 
incite and foster a more wholesome feeling, with every hope that 
its influence will bear fruit and multiply long after the main- 
spring which set it in motion has passed away. 

We have endeavoured in the course of this article to demon- 
strate, however inadequately, how such an agency is worked in 
one of the most needy districts of the metropolis, and with the 
assurance that the knowledge may prove useful to many inte- 
rested in the subject, and who may possibly have similar objects 
in view, we respectfully submit these observations for their con- 
sideration and approval. 








ON THE OLD APPIAN WAY. 


< orthodox trip taken by the tourist along the Old Appian 

Way as far as the famous tomb of Cecilia Metella is, for more 
than one reason, apt to prove disappointing. The ideal which the 
visitor has formed of the world-famous old road is barely realized, 
not for lack of objects of interest, but on account of the obstacles 
placed in the way of them and the expense attending it. The 
chief obstacle is the fact that a high wall, behind which are most 
of the objects of interest, bounds the view on either side for 
the first three miles out of Rome, and access to these is only ob- 
tainable upon payment of fees, small it is true, but irritating 
because of their frequency. In addition to this expense, the 
Roman charioteer regards the Appian Way as out of his beat and 
charges accordingly in spite of the most moderate of printed tariffs. 
He does not mind taking a heavy load of native excursionists for 
the same distance along the New Appian Way at a trifling charge, 
but as the old road is the peculiar property of foreign tourists, he 
argues that passage along it ought to be paid for at a peculiarly 
high rate. He therefore who wishes to be free and unfettered 
and to form a closer acquaintance with the road after he has 
“done” the orthodox sights in the orthodox manner, had best don 
his oldest suit and his thickest boots and start on foot to cover the 
sixteen miles which lie between the Porta San Sebastiano and 
Albano. 

One word of advice before starting. Let him quench his thirst 
at the latest opportunity, or take something with him, as for 
more than twelve miles drink even in the shape of doubtful 
water, is not procurable for love or money, and he will find that 
the dust of the shadeless road and the burning sun above are 
very provocative of drought in the mouth. 

We start from the battered old Arch of Drusus, which stands just 
within the City gate, and descend a hill ankle deep in dust and 
crowded with country carts, running between two high walls upon 
which are inscribed in huge letters the fascinating words “ Via 
Appia Antica.” 

We pass the orthodox sights—the little church erected on the 
traditional spot where our Lord met Saint Peter, the Jewish 
Catacombs and those of Saint Calixtus, the Tomb of Romulus, the 
Circus of Maxentius, the Tomb of Cecilia Metella amongst them— 
and strike straight on until a brace of divergent roads relieve us of 
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the ceaseless traffic of country carts, and we feel that we are on 
the confines of a dead, solitary world. 

Dead indeed it is in more senses than one. 

After we pass the new fortifications there is not a building on 
either side of us which has not been a tomb, and, although a vast 
expanse of country stretches around us, there is scarcely a sound to 
break the almost oppressive stillness. We know that the huge 
masses of stone and brick and tufa and rubble which line the road 
and dot the fields are tombs, but in most cases time and long 
centuries of spoliation have played such havoc with them that 
their appearance is simply that of huge rubbish heaps. 

Here and there we meet with a building in a fair state of pre- 
servation, a stately pile with some of the original marble casing 
clinging to it, adorned with graceful columns and once delicate 
frieze work, and bearing perhaps a few letters of its original in- 
scription. Thrown pell-mell amidst the long grass we see frag- 
ments of statues, capitals of pillars, cyclopean blocks of masonry, 
but nothing is entire. All that can tell a story has long since 
been carted off to museums and private houses, and we are left 
with the merest shadow of what must have been one of the most 
magnificent and striking sights in the ancient world. In the 
Street of Tombs, which leads from the Herculaneum Gate of 
Pompeii, all is so fresh and bright and new that it is hard to be- 
lieve that during eighteen centuries a layer of earth and ashes 
thirty feet deep covered it, but here on this wondrous, weird 
silent Old Appian Road all is decay and desolation. 

The most perfect existing link which binds us to the mighty 
past is the old road itself. For some miles we have been ploughing 
through dust or stumbling over fragments and boulders, but, as 
we gradually get beyond the limit of nineteenth-century traffic, 
we are enabled to realize with what thoroughness those old masters 
of the world performed all to which they put their hands. 

Thickly overgrown with grass, indeed, is this part of the road, 
so thickly that we came across a group of peasants mowing it, but 
if we part the s with our feet we can see the great slate- 
coloured slabs of stone, laid methodically and smoothly, and can 
follow distinctly the double line of ruts made by the old chariot 
wheels, Straight as an arrow goes the old road towards the Alban 
Hills, straight between two raised banks which have yet to be 
excavated, so straight that if we follow its course with our eye 
along our walking-stick there is not a hair’s-breadth divergence 
on either side. 

Nor is the scene around less striking. Away to right and left 
stretches the shimmering expanse of the Campagna, broken only 
by the lines of two ancient aqueducts, of which the arches are still 
singularly perfect, when we remember what centuries of change 
have passed over them. Here and there is a crumbling ruin, or 
a solitary shepherd’s hut, but there is no sound, no movement. 
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Before us rises the fantastic outline of the Alban Hills, with white 
towns on their slopes, and white roads zigzagging amidst their 
dark foliage. 

We must sit down for a few minutes and gaze around overa 
contemplative pipe, and for this purpose we choose a square open 
space just off the road. Ourseat is the broken shaft of a column, 
and about us lie a dozen of its fellows disposed in regular order 
around a paved space. We believe, but are not certain, that we 
are on the site of a temple of Hercules; but at any rate, we are 
close to the reputed site of the Three Taverns, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and if, by any extraordinary chance, there 
should be a peasant near, he is pretty certain to point out a 
heap of rubbish, which might Le anything, as the remains of the 
original posting-house. 

Three Taverns or not, there is a fascination about the spot 
which makes us extend our rest considerably. All sorts of com- 
pany defile before us on the melancholy, grass-grown road, from 
triumphant Emperors laden with the spoil of hard-fought cam- 
paigns to the belted chivalry of the middle ages, and from 
Christians on their way to martyrdom, to fair-haired Goths on 
their way to sack and pillage. When we read in our guide-book 
that Alexander Severus is buried close by, we cannot help recalling 
a scene of very similar solitude, far away in bleak Northumberland, 
under the shade of that mighty rampart built, according to some 
authorities, by the Emperor of that name, who died at York, 
and when our eyes wander to the mounds which mark the tombs 
of the two Horatii and the three Curiatii, we are back at school 
again, translating 

Tres Horatii vicerunt tres Curiatii. 

A craving, however, for creature comforts dispels our day- 
dream, and induces us to plod on. The further we advance the 
more indistinct becomes the road itself, although its course is 
clearly enough defined by the dotted lines of stones along the 
depression between the two embankments. 

Ten miles from Rome we are brought face to face with the 
prosaic every-day world in the shape of a railway bridge, and beyond 
this there is no special feature about the old road to call for 
remark. It runs on straight and grass-grown for a mile or s0, 
and is then blended into the New Appian Way, a broad, well-made 
road which takes us straight into Albano. 

Our intention had been to follow conscientiously the route 
taken by Horace on his memorable journey to Brindisi, but we 
are assured that the game will not be worth the candle, and that 
since the rail has supplanted the road as a means of communi- 
cation, we shall have great difficulty in finding even decent 
sieeping accommodation, so we pull up at Albano, thirsty and 
dusty, but thoroughly well satisfied with our exploration of the 
Old Appian Road beyond the usual tourist limits. 
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